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UTOPIAS. 
* Before you, had you morning’s speed, 
The dreamy land would still recede.’ 

Like Sir Guy the Seeker wandering round the en- 
chanted castle of his ladye-love, and even when his 
locks had grown gray, and his knightly arm had lost 
its vigour, still ardently hoping and longing for one 
more glimpse of the fair vision that had once long ago 
for a moment blessed his sight—even such is the belief 
in utopias—a belief more of the heart than of the 
brain, and against which all the weapons of logic often 
fall broken and ineffectual. Every one has a utopia in 
his heart, though it may not have ‘a local habitation 
and aname.’ Every one pictures to himself scenes of 
ideal happiness, various as the spirits of their framers, 
but all lovely—day-dreams which the heart delights to 
contemplate, but which youth alone is ardent enough 
to hope to realise. This tendency has existed in every 
age; and hence the belief or superstition which is the 
subject of our remarks. But before proceeding further, 
the title of our article perhaps may require a few ex- 
planatory words. 

In giving to an imaginary spot, in one of his Scottish 
novels, the title of Kennaquhair, Sir Walter Scott has 
very happily translated into Scotch the originally Greek 
term ‘ Utopia.’ It is a place which has no latitude or 
longitude in physical geography; and which, accord- 
ingly, is a most suitable region wherein to place all 
that is too wonderful or too beautiful for ordinary earth. 
The term, therefore, has been applied to those repre- 
sentations of a so-called perfect state of human society 
which Plato and many after him have delighted to 
draw; but it is not with such limbos of vanity that 
we have now to do. All the utopias of philosophers 
are ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable’ when placed by the 
side of the living and lovely ideal worlds which have 
arisen like emanations from the heart of nations, and 
have become engrafted on their popular creeds. A brief 
sketch of these is what we now propose to furnish: and 
when thousands are rushing to a new El-Dorado on the 
banks of the Rio Sacramento, it may not prove uninte- 
resting to rev&w, among kindred subjects, the struggles 
of our forefathers after an equally alluring, though 
imaginary, land of promise. 

The Greeks, who had all sorts of marvels, had a 
utopia also, in which the fancy of their poets could 
luxuriate untrammelled by the ordinary laws of nature ; 
and this ideal realm they called the Garden of the Hes- 
perides, and placed far away, nigh to the setting sun. 
As to its exact geographical position considerable di- 
versity of opinion prevailed ; and Hercules, their great 
hero for accomplishing impossibilities, had to inquire 
first of the nymphs of the Po, and subsequently of the 
all-knowing sea-god Nereus, as to its whereabouts, 


ere he started on his search. One old writer placed 
it ‘beyond the ocean ;’ but if plurality of votes is to 
decide the question, its site was near the foot of Mount 
Atlas. Here, in the country where, says Diodorus, all 
the gods of antiquity received their birth, sheltered by 
lofty mountains from the scorching blasts of the south 
wind, and with streamlets from the heights meandering 
through it, and flowing on all sides round it in a ser- 
pentine course, bloomed a fair garden, where grew all 
manner of delicious fruits; and Ovid, pleasing the eye 
and the fancy more than the palate, makes trees, foliage, 
fruit, all of gold. The beings who presided over this 
fair scene were the Hesperides, sister nymphs, varying 
in number, according to different authors, from three to 
seven ; while a dreadful dragon, which never slept, 
guarded the precincts from the intrusion of adventurous 
mortals. This monster is said to have had a hundred 
heads, and possibly had lives in proportion ; but at last 
his extraordinary existence was cut short by Hercules, 
who carried some of the golden apples back with him 
into Greece: but Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, re- 
stored them to their native gardens, because she fore- 
saw they could be preserved nowhere else on earth. 
(This conclusion of the legend is finely allegorical of 
the distance existing between the world of imagination 
and the common life of man.) As there are some who 
consider the wide-spread belief in ‘ Isles of the Blessed’ 
as the effect of vague traditional reminiscences of the 
lost Eden of our first parents, we may mention for their 
behoof that in Paris there is an antique medal (at least 
there was one last century: for aught we know, it may 
ere this have been melted down in the revolutionary 
mint) representing Hercules and the dragon at the foot 
of the gold-fruited tree; and this medal, in the opinion 
of the Abbé Massieu, but for the male sex of Hercules, 
would pass for a memorial of the temptation of Eve by 
the serpent. 

The natives of Hindoostan have a story of a great 
city named Baly having been submerged in the sea, 
whose gilded pinnacles were seen by their forefathers 
glittering above the waters, and whose streets are still 
visible in the clear depths of ocean. But as no one 


to that of Jonah and Nineveh; with this difference, 
that in the present case the prophet would have had no 
occasion ‘ to be angry’ at the ultimate fate of the city. 
Amid the burning wastes of sand which lie between 
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depones to having personally inspected this submarine | 
abode (albeit the best of divers are on these coasts), we 
pass on to another which has been more fortunate in 
this respect, and whose story bears some resemblance 
| 
be and Aden there once existed, say Mo - 
medan writers, a great city and lovely gardens called 
the Paradise of Irem. But the king and people of the 
place (the tribe of Ad) were very wicked; so that the 
Prophet Houd was sent to threaten them with judg- 
XUM 
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ments unless they repented. But they did not; and 
accordingly all, > Mowe the prophet, were destroyed; 
or, according to another version, turned into apes! The 
city, we are told, is still standing in the deserts of Aden; 
but it is only visible to such as are emp sage eee 
to behold it. This favour, it seems, been enjoyed 
by one favoured mortal, Colabah by name, who, being 
summoned by the Caliph Moawiyah, related how that, 
when he was seeking a camel he had lost, he found 
himself on a sudden at the gates of the city, and ‘ enter- 
ing it, saw not one inhabitant; at which, being terrified, 
he stayed no longer than to take with him some fine 
stones, which he showed to the caliph.’ 


Leaving the turbaned Mohammedans of the East, we | dian 


shall find the imaginative spirit and vague aspirations of 


the northern races creating a utopia even more poetical, 
we think, than those hitherto noticed, and certainly 
exercising a more powerful influence over those who 
believed in its existence. Passing over, as apocryphal, 
Macpherson’s legend of the Flath-innis, or Noble Island, 
authentic records show us the belief existing among 
the Welsh mountaineers, then just emerging from pa- 
feild Looking from their native mountains, they 
id me sun setting, amid golden glories, over the 

the western sea; and it was far away upon 

Those pte waves that they placed their utopian 
They called it Gwerdonnan Lian—the Green 

Isles Ieleo of Ocean, or the Green Spots of the Floods; and 
jun deemed it a fairyland of bliss, where dwelt the 
of good Druids, who, being pagans, were not per- 
mitted to enter the Christian heaven. Yet, though 
thus the abode of spirits, it was nevertheless a material 


paradise: they considered that its happy shores were 
accessible to mortals, and that he who succeeded in 
reaching it, imagined on his return that he had been 
absent only a few hours, when in truth whole centuries 
had ina | away. At times it was visible from land. 
‘If you take a turf,’ says an old author, ‘from St David’s 
churchyard, and stand upon it on the sea-shore, you 
behold these islands. One man,’ he adds, ‘once got 
sight of them by this means, and forthwith put to sea 
in pursuit; but they disappeared, and his search was 
vain. Nowise daunted, he returned, looked at them 
again from the enchanted turf, again set sail, and again 
was unsuccessful. The third time he took the turf on 
board with him, and stood upon it till he reached them.’ 
Whether this fable originated in an optical delusion 
similar to the Fata Morgana—in the prevalent tradition 
of the lost Atlantis, or large island in former times ex- 
isting in the Western Ocean—or in vague rumours of 
the American continent, cannot be determined; but it 
is undoubted that the fable was received as sober truth 
by the Welsh.* It is on record that several expeditions 
were undertaken for the discovery of the happy islands; 
and the ‘ three losses by disappearance of the island of 
Britain,’ lamented by Welsh bards, appear to have all 
been connected with it. The first of these was the ex- 
pedition of Madoc, a Welsh prince, who sailed for the 
’ * far west,’ and who is believed to have reached Mexico; 
the second was that of Prince Gafran, who avowedly 
went in search of the Gwerdonnan Lian ; the third was 
that of the far-famed Merlin and his bards, who m7 
wise voyaged for the west. Considerable dubiety, 
must be acknowledged, attaches to the accounts o' Fe 
last of these ‘ disappearances,’ as Merlin is said to have 
sailed in a ship of crystal. 
A veil hangs over the fate of these adventurers: 


whether they triumphed, or whether they sank in mid- 
ocean, we know not. One thing alone is certain, that 
even in the savannas of the new world they were as 


* We would suggest that in this, as in many other cases, natural 
o by case the supposed place 
was held as situated under the radiance of the setting sun. The 
oe amidst this many-hued effulgence seems 
Perhaps, for similar reasons, the Greeks of Asia Minor 


the idea of a residence of the oO hich 


far from success as ever. Islands of the blest, indeed, 
were not unheard of among the simple tribes; but they 
were known chiefly for the deceptive nature of their 
fascination. A belief of this kind still lingers among 
some of the American tribes; and in recent times Ber- 
tram mentions in his ‘ Travels through North and South 
Carolina’ that he found it entertained by the Creek 
Indians. The river St Mary, he tells us, has its source 
in a vast marsh nearly three hundred miles in circuit, 
which in the wet season appears as a lake, containing 
some large islands or knolls of rich land. One of these 
the Creeks represent as ‘a most blissful spot of earth ;’ 
and they say it is inhabited by a peculiar race of In- 
s, whose women are incompara y beautiful. This 
terrestrial paradise, they add, ‘ has teen seen by some 
of their enterprising hunters when in pursuit of game ; 
but in their endeavours to approach it, they were in- 
volved in perpetual labyrinths; and, like enchanted 
land, still as they imagined they had just gained it, it 
seemed to fly before them, alternately appearing and 
disappearing.’ At length they resolved to abandon the 
delusive pursuit, and after many difficulties, they suc- 
ceeded in retracing their steps. ‘ When they reported 
their adventures to their countrymen, the young war- 
riors were inflamed with an irresistible desire to invade 
and make a conquest of so charming a country; but 
all their attempts have hitherto proved abortive, never 
having been able again to find that enchanting spot.’ 

Here, then, is the human spirit first creating an ideal 
paradise, and then pining for the work of its own fancy. 
Thus it is also with the most gifted sons of genius, 
upon whose spiritual eye or ear fall sounds and forms of 
more than earthly beauty, and who, even while enjoying 
the delights of human life, long for the realisation of day- 
dreams, nobler and more lovely far. Listen to the lay 
which the sweetest of lyric poets puts into the mouth of 
the wild Indian of the prairies ; and say, as he sings of 
the fascination of his Isle of Founts and its sparkling 
waters, if the picturesque strain be not emblematic of 
the enthusiast-votary of ar _ wrapt up in the ideal 
beauty which his soul behol 


* But wo for him who sees them burst 
With their bright spray-showers to the lake! 
Earth has no spring to quench the thirst 
That semblance in his soul shall wake— 
From the Blue Mountains to the main, 
Our thousand floods shall roll in vain. 


F’en thus our hunters came of yore 
Back from their long and weary quest; 
Had they not seen the untrodden shore ? 
And could they ’midst our wilds find rest ? 
The lightning of their glance was fled ; 
They dwelt amongst us as the dead ! 
They lay beside our glittering rills, 
With visions in their darkened eye:’ 


—the visions of the dreamy land that once had glowed 
before them like a new Eden, and the memory of which 
so filled their hearts that there was no room left for any 
other joy. Thus, in ordinary life, do the imagination 
and exquisite susceptibilities which provide genius with 
her divinest joys become to her at times the source of 
anguish. Pleasure and pain enter by the same portal, 
and in this way is the lot of her possessors reduced to 
little above that of mankind at large. 

Having thus traversed the four — uarters of the globe, 
and obtained glimpses of utopias of various kinds, and 
as variously tenanted—some by hoary Druids, others 
by beautiful women ; some by apes, and some by nobody 
—vwe now start for the isles of the Pacific Ocean, to view 
the happy land of the i e people. Bolotoo—such is 
the name of this sin is a large island, they 
say somewhere to pod n —— of the Tonga group ; 
but a long way distant. deem it the abode of 
their certainly, tei account, and 
vegetable life proceeds strange prin 
Its fruits, flowers, birds, poe he the last of 
should think); and they are 
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plucked or eaten by the Hotooas, or gods; in which 
case a new pig, bird, or flower forthwith occupies the 
pena wit ag: Like all places of the kind, it 

very difficult to be found; but once on a time a Tonga 
canoe was driven thither by stress of weather. The 
crew were short of victuals, and not knowing where 
they were, they landed, and proceeded to gather some 
bread-fruit; but to their utter amazement they could 
no more grasp it than if it had been a shadow! They 
walked through the trunks of trees, and passed through 
the substance of the houses, without feeling any resist- 
ance; and at length the Hotooas themselves appeared, 
and completed the amazement of the Tongese by walk- 
ing through their bodies as if they had been of air. ‘Go 
away immediately,’ said the Hotooas; ‘we have no 
proper food for you; and we'll give you a fair wind, 
and a speedy voyage home.’ Profiting by the good- 
natured offer, they put to sea directly; and after sail- 
ing for some days with the utmost velocity, they at last 
got safe to Tonga. But in a short space of time they 
all died—not as a punishment for having been at Bolotoo, 
but as a natural consequence—the air of Bolotoo, as it 
were, infecting mortal bodies with speedy death. 

We cannot conclude this notice of the im 
realms which fancy has located in various parts of the 
world, without adverting to the celebrated fable of El- 
Dorado, which for ages dazzled and deluded the most 
gallant adventurers of Europe. Misled by the imperfect 
science of his day, the illustrious discoverer of the New 
World imagined that one part of Southern America 
was nearer the sun than the rest of the world; and in- 
fluenced by the fervour of his imagination, and the 
novelty of the scenes around him, he deemed that there 
the original paradise of our race was to be found. This 
idea of Columbus seemed to be confirmed by the reports 
of the natives; and soon it became generally credited 
that a golden region existed in the interior of the country 
lying between the Orinoco and the Amazons. Its rocks 
were represented as impregnated with gold, the veins 
of which lay so near the surface, as to make it shine 
with a dazzling resplendency ; and its capital—Manoa 
—was said to consist of houses covered with plates of 
gold, and to be built upon a vast lake called Parima, 
the sands of which were auriferous. Among the many 


afford an explanation of many of these recitals. When 
near the sources of the Orinoco, he informs us, he found 
he 


* Here, in a river called 
in a small lake connected with it called 
Amucu, which is occasionally much augmented by in- 
we have is enough on which to found 
lake bearing the name of the 
in islets and rocks of mica-slate 


which rise up within and around the latter, 
reflecting from their shining surfaces the rays of an 
ardent sun, we have materials out of which to form 


Moreover, we find an old resident in Guiana represent- 
ing part of the country as abounding in ‘mines of white 
stone, in which are much natural and fine gold, which 
runneth between the stones like veins.’ Another says 
—‘ The high country is full of white sparre; and if 
white sparres of this kind be in a main rock, they are 
certainly mines of gold or silver, or both. I made trial 
of a piece of sparre, and I found that it held both gold 
and silver, which gave me satisfaction that there be rich 
mines in the country.’ So late as the middle of last 
century, a Spanish peg | attempted to extract gold 
from these alluring rocks; but after great loss had been 
incurred, the undertaking was abandoned. 

Though enterprise succeeded enterprise to discover 
this fabulous kingdom, each new adventurer expe- 
rienced little difficulty in finding comrades to embark 
with him. The excitement in Europe was extraordi- 
nary. In Spain, we are told, ‘the desire to be included 
in the adventure excited an eager competition, and led 
multitudes to dispose of their property—even landed 
estates—never doubting to be repaid tenfold from the 
treasures of El-Dorado.’ For long the belief lingered in 
the hearts of men. In the early part of last century 
the Jesuit Gumilla unhesitatingly embraced the old 
opinion ; and about 1770, Don Manuel Centurion, then 
governor of Spanish Guiana, was so ardent in his faith, 
that one more expedition set out on this luckless enter- 
prise. Of this party only one man returned to narrate 
the disasters which had overwhelmed his comrades! 

Thus terminated the dream of the golden utopia; 
and with its sad tale of rash enthusiasm we close our 
sketches. If of less airy form than its lecessors, it 
was equally delusive as they, and infinitely more fatal to 
the enthusiastic spirits who adventured on its search— 
foremost and noblest among whom was our own gallant 
Raleigh. All the sufferings of those atdent adventurers 
—some in search of riches, others with the higher but 
still vainer dream of Eden in their hearts—hardly con- 
vinced them that El-Dorado was but a fiction of their 
heated fancy. Toiling onwards in courageous hope, 
everything seemed to them to announce their approach 
to the golden land: rocks of mica glittering in the sun- 
beams were its golden barriers, the hues of sunset were 
its gorgeous skies. But vanity of vanities was all their 
searching. Hunger, and pestilence, and fatigue thinned 
their ranks and bowed their spirits; and many a gallant 
heart, worthy of a nobler fate, thus fell a victim to its 
high-wrought fancies amid the wilds of Guiana— 


‘ All o’erspent with toil and anguish. 
Not in glorious 


— 


battle slain!’ 


THE CHAMBER OF REFUGE. 


In the year 1783 there occurred in Sicily and the south 
of Italy one of the most fearful earthquakes on record. 
In this terrible convulsion perished upwards of forty 
thousand people. Mountains are said to have changed 
places ; newrivers burst forth, whilst old ones disappeared ; 
entire plantations were removed from the spot they occu- 
pied to one far distant ; and the face of the country was 
so altered, that a native returning to it after a month’s 
absence would not have had the most remote idea where 
to seek the home he had so lately left. 

It is one of the most frightful facts connected with the 
history of mankind that occasions of this description are 
always more or less seized on for the commission of crime ; 
and the robber and the murderer, reckoning on the im- 
punity afforded by the universal terror and confusion, 
not content with the horrors of the time, add to them 
those of their own dark deeds. Many such instances of 
atrocity occurred at the period we allude to; and we are 
about to relate one of them, not for its own sake, since it 
is to be feared the incident was of too common a nature 
to merit particular notice, but for the sake of the influ- 
ence it had on the fate of two innocent and estimable 


In the neighbourhood of Reggio lived the juis 
Agostino Colonna, a widower, who counted a Mon tet 
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stories told of this wealthy region, one Martinez, a | ‘ 
Spaniard, deponed that, having been made Pe age by } 
the Guianians, he was by them carried to their golden 
capital, where he remained several years, and was then a 
conveyed blindfold to the borders, that he might 
not be able to make known the approaches to that Po 
envied principality. Von Huten and his companions : 
in arms solemnly averred that they saw—but, by a Sea d 
body of ferocious Indians, with whom they had a long ee % 4 
and bloody combat, were prevented from reaching—a 
place containing structures whose roofs shone with all | 
the brilliancy of gold. 
The tales of this golden land were not altogether 
fabulous, and the recent investigations of Humboldt 
the Rio Essequibo and the Rio Branco as furnishing ¥ 
| 
that gorgeous capital whose temples and houses were 
gold. ... We may 
judge these deceptious appearances, 
from learning that the natives ascribed the lustre | persons. 
of the Magellanic clonds, or nebule of the southern 
| hemisphere, to the bright reflections produced by them.’ Ln 


ancestors, and had only two sons to inherit his wealth and 
his titles, the former of which was reputed to be very con- 
siderable; not that his manner of living countenanced 
this notion, but he had the reputation of being a miser, 
and was supposed to be ing immense sums for those 
much-beloved sons, the junior of whom was at the period 
of the earthquake residing in Paris with his young wife 
and child, as envoy from the Neapolitan to the French 
court ; and this immense treasure was believed to be de- 
posited in a secret chamber situated somewhere in or near 
the castle, but where no one knew except the marquis 
himself. In the disturbed times of our ancestors, such 
chambers were attached to many a baronial tower, either 
for the purpose of concealing treasure, or to serve as a 
hiding-p in case of danger, and as the value of the 


uis, not choosing to commit so important 
@ secret to i it of those days, preferred 
writing certain directions by which the chamber might 
be discovered, depositing the sealed paper, with others of 
im ce, in a casket, which, in case of his death, was 
to be opened only by his son. The uis had a servant 
called Baldoni, who had been the foster-brother of the 
eldest son. To this man, in whom he placed entire con- 
fidence, he pointed out the casket, enjoining him, in the 
event of his the marquis’ dying before the return of Neocl 


mised ; but it 
might contain haunted his mind; and not the less that 
some inadvertent words ped by the marquis led him 
suspect that the key to the great family secret would 
therein be found. Nevertheless Baldoni — have con- 
i ptation to be otherwise 
F 1783 
ebruary an oppressive sirocco 
i thrown the inhabitants of the castle of Colonna 
state of languor so well known as one of its 
when the marquis, who was confined to his apart- 
the gout, summoned a young girl called Pepita, 
been a protégée of his late wife’s, to come and 
him. This girl had so exquisite a voice, that the 
of the small company at Reggio had 
the marquis, by promising to provide for her at his death 
persuaded her to remain Se she was. She was gentle, 
cheerful, neat-handed, and pretty; and these qualities, 
ther with the charm of her singing, rendered her very 
uable to the old man in his declining years and sick- 
ness: insomuch, that whenever he was ill—and he was 


E 
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this little apartment, locked the door, and thrown herself 
on her bed, where she lay silent and still, even when she 
heard Baldoni knock and say the marquis wanted her. 
He had scarcely quitted her door, concluding her to be 
elsewhere, when a strange sound arose in the air, and the 
castle began to rock to and fro like a ship on a stormy 
Salling fall penctrating the partition wall, and bringing 
ili penetrating the ition , and bringi 

great part of the ceiling with eA cry from the adjoining 
room alarming her for her master’s safety, made Pepita 
rush towards the door; but it was so blocked up by the 
fallen beam that she could not reach it: whereupon she 
to the hole in the wall, and leaping on a table, 

The marquis was stretched insensible 
the ind, cme Aap down by a heavy piece 
bat lay beside him ; and Baldoni, who had just 


entered the room, was standing beside him. Pepita was 
on the t of raising her voice to ask his assistance, 
saw him rush to a corner of the room, open a 
press, take out a small casket, and hastily quit the room ; 
the whole transaction being so rapid, irl had 
scarcely time to comprehend what she beheld till it was 
all over. _ Nor, indeed, had she much leisure to think of 
it, for the shocks succeeded each other with such rapidity, 
and the noise and darkness were so terrific, that she ex- 
pected every moment to be her last; but, unfortunately 
for her, she was reserved for a worse fate. By sheltering 
herself under the beam, she escaped being crushed by the 
falling masses around her; and although the castle was 
destroyed by the pom ae poor Pepita was dug out 
of the ruins alive, after lying under them for three days 
without food. A severe illness was the first consequence 
of this ity; and the second was, that her hopes 
i m the marquis were annihilated, 


. As Pepita had no friends, she 
to a public hospital, temporarily 
ception of the sufferers: and here, as soon 
to be a to see anybody, 
surprised by a visit from Baldoni. She » during 
confinement, had plenty of time to reflect on what 
had witnessed; and an Italian herself, she was 


esge 


contained some valuables belonging to the ay she 
seen, 


and in the meantime to avoid, if possible, a meeting with 
Baldoni, apprehending that her countenance might in- 
voluntaril aay her. Nothing, therefore, could be less 
welcome than his visit, the more so as it was quite unex- 
pected, and she had no time to compose her spirits or 
soya her countenance for the interview. He spoke to 
r with considerable kindness—too much, indeed; for 
jealousy of her interest with the marquis had hitherto 
made him rather her enemy than her friend, and the 
altered tone alarmed much more than it encouraged her. 
He offered to supply her with anything she required; 
bade her entertain no anxiety with regard to her future 
subsistence; assuring her that although the marquis had 
left no will, he would communicate to Count Neocles 
his father’s intentions in her favour, and her claims on 
the family; and finally left her, promising shortly to 
his visit. And what rendered this sudden acces- 

sion of good-will the more suspicious was, that during 
the whole of the conversation his countenance belied his 
words: no benignity was there, no sympathy, no pity. It 
was evident to that he was racked with anxiety, and 
that, while he was speaking to her, his eyes sought to 
penetrate her soul; whilst she, terrified and conscious, 


could not summon co to meet his glance. 
Baldoni, on his left her, convinced that his worst 
fears were i Pepita knew his secret. He had 


expected no less. He had been foremost in the search 
for her and the marquis when it was discovered that they 
were both buried beneath the ruins: the one he knew to 


in his haste and eagerness to fly, had he o! the 
rent in the wall made by the fallen beam. Struck 


sight of him should have 
disclosure of what she had witnessed. It possibly might 
have done so; as it was, all she did was to point to the 
adjoining room, exclaiming ‘ My master !—my master!’ 
And then, overcome by her sufferings, bodily and mental, 
she fainted, and in that state was carried to the hospital. 
The unwelcome visitor soon returned; and she was 
more alarmed than before when she found that his pro- 
fessions of kindness were beginning to assume a more 
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resource depended on the inviolability of the secret, the 
head of the family was alone permitted to possess it, with } 
the liberty, however, of communicating it, whenever he = 
thought fit, to his immediate successor. ; 
In accordance with this custom, the eldest of the two 
sons, Count Agostino, was duly made acquainted with 
the — mystery ; but in 1782 the young man being = 
accidentally killed whilst hunting, Count Neocles be- l 
came the heir. He being absent in France at the time, 
: aware of the danger she would incur, should the Rigs 
ety concerned suspect her acquaintance with his 
his vengeance. She therefore resolved to preserve an 
| unbroken silence on the subject till the return of the 
heir, Count Neocles; but, not doubting that the casket 
} 
| | 
d 
| | ‘ 
- | | 
% 
, subject to long and frequent fits of gout—she was ap- 
f pointed his special attendant; and in order that she 4 
| might be always within call, he appropriated a small 
room ~~ his own to her particular use. On this 
fatal 5th of February, however, Pepita being as languid ‘ 
and incapable of exertion as her betters, had retired to am | 
be dead, and he felt perfectly indifferent as to the other, | : 
: till they reached the spot and found her alive. Till ' 
then, he had not believed her to be in that room; nor, 
and alive, Baldoni had immediately retreated, lest the 
| 
- 
| | 


fine y man, who earned his bread as a vinedresser. 
Antonio long entertained a tendresse for his pretty 
cousin; but her situation at the castle, and the favour in 
which she stood with the marquis, had so far lifted her 
out of his level, that when she visited the cottage she 
was received rather as a superior than a relation. Be- 
sides, it was well known that Pepita was to be provided 
for: Pepita, in short, in the estimation of the poor vine- 
dresser, was an heiress, and far above his aim. Now she 
was as poor as himself; and that event, which to her 
was the most severe misfortune, first awakened his heart 
to hope. Although Antonio had never told his love, 
oe hngy quite as well aware of it as if he had, and 

been, even in her most prosperous days, extremely 
disposed to return it. She was now doubly so; there 
was love on one side to propel her, and fears on the other. 
Once the wife of Antonio, she reckoned on being free 
from the persecutions of Baldoni, and she would have 
some one to protect her from his vengeance till the 
return of the new master. Young, innocent, and simple, 
and residing under the same it was not long before 
the priest was spoken to, and the wedding-day fixed. 
How they were to subsist gave them little concern. In 
that mild climate human necessities are with less diffi- 
culty supplied than in colder countries, where more sub- 
stantial shelter and food, together with fuel and warm 
clothing, are required. Besides, Pepita was well aware 
that she could gain money by her voice if she needed 


it. 

Whilst these arrangements were making, she scrupu- 
lously avoided Baldoni, and she trusted that he knew 
nothing of her movements; at all events, he seemed to 
have intermitted his ‘pursuit, and she almost ventured 
to hope that her alarm had been groundless. But she 


was mistaken: Baldoni had intermitted his pursuit, | y: 


which had been prompted by policy, and not by love, be- 
cause he had read in her countenance it was worse 
than hopeless. He apprehended his perseverance might 
only have served to provoke her to some decisive measures 
against him, and therefore he forbore ; but he had his eye 
upon her, of all cun- 
ningl e e motive of her tem silence. 
Tt is to say he hated her, and no 
less, for he never doubted that she had made him ac- 
quainted with the fatal secret ; and as there is nothing 
so cruel as fear, he would probably have hesitated little 
to take their lives could he have done it without danger 
to himself; but that being impossible, he hit upon a 
scheme for securing his own safety a thousand times 
more us, 
When the poses appointed for the return of the mar- 
uis approached, Baldoni one day presented himself at 
e cottage of the newly-married pair, with a letter in his 
hand, dated from Rome, and signed Neocles Colonna. 
The epistle was addressed to Baldoni, and in it he was 
desired immediately to despatch ~ oF to Rome, where 
he had procured an engagement for 


the theatres on very adyan 
then gave directions as to how she was to travel, adding, 
that if she had any relation who could accompany her, so 
much the better, as she might need a protector. Your 
husband will accompany you of course, said Baldoni. 
That the letter was a fi seems never to have 
entered the mind of the girl ; to dispute the will of 
the master would have been out of the question ; whilst 
to have so convenient an opportunity of communicating 


to sing at one of 
terms. writer 


with the count at a distance from Baldoni was very | he 


e to her. As for her husband, no misgivings 
assailed him, for he was not aware of any reason for en- 
tertaining any; she having prudently resolved not to 
make him the confidant of her secret till the 
marquié’s arrival. Baldoni, in with the orders 
given in the letter, undertook to arrange everything for 


In due time, the uis with his wife and son arrived; 
the latter a fine lad of twelve years of age. Baldoni 
shortly afterwards relinquished his situation in the family, 
and went to reside at a lonely village called Tempesta, 
where he associated with no one but his own household, 
which consisted of his wife and a lovely daughter, of 
whom he was passionately fond. As for Pepita and her 
husband, it not being the custom to interrogate great’ 
people about such matters, no inquiries were made re- 
specting them ; especially as the old woman, Antonio’s 
mother, who was the only person interested in their fate, 
after a reasonable interval, received a letter announcing 
their safe arrival at Rome, and also their extreme satis- 
faction at their reception, and the en ent made for 
them. In less than three years after the departure of her 
son and daughter-in-law the old woman died; but as - 
she had nothing to leave, there was no necessity for seek- 
ing her heirs; and thus, as is the way of the world, no 
more being heard of them, Pepita and her husband were 
soon as much forgotten as if they had never existed. 

We must now request our readers to imagine a lapse of 
six years. Young Count Agostino, the son of Neocles, who 
was twelve years of age on his return from France, is now 
a noble, handsome youth of eighteen; romantic, bold, very 
fond of sport, and a copttel shot. Adored by his father 
and mother, he enjoyed a great deal of liberty; and as 
there was very good shooting in the neighbourhood of 
Tempesta, he was in the habit of paying frequent visits 
in that quarter ; on which occasions he frequently con- 
trived to be benighted, and Baldoni’s house being the 
best in the neighbourhood, he had an excellent excuse for 
making it his lodging. The fact was, that on one of these 
excursions he met with Baldoni’s beautiful hter 


roject would have appeared utterly > 
«sy private reasons for considering it by no means so 
d as it seemed. It is also not to be doubted that 
whilst his ambition on the one hand, and his paternal 
affection on the other, made him desire the match, the 
stings of conscience, which did not prompt him to resti- 
tution, were yet sufficiently troublesome to make 
rejoice in an occurrence which would enable him to ren 
back his ill-gotten = to the family he had inj 
by simply making his daughter heiress of his hi 
treasures. 

Ever since the death of the late marquis, a 
annually performed for his soul on the anniy 
the and this i 
evening at Tempesta, in an 0) i 
family of Colonna, situated on the 
especially dedicated to services for those who 
by sudden accident, whether by land or water. 
little disposed for such solemn a gay young Agos- 


slept on the preceding night, taking it for granted that 
returned to the castle with his parents. 
It was long past midnight when he awoke, and it was 
not immediately that he could recollect where he was; 
and when he did so, and comprehended his situation, he 
soon found that he must be obliged to content himself 
with his lodging for the rest of the night. There was 
enough from the moon to enable him to find his way to 
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: special form; and that, whilst his stubborn features ex- | their journey; and as quickly as their preparations could 
pressed hatred, he wished to convey the idea that he was | be made they started. 
: in love with her. This was worse than all; and anxious 
to elude the persecution that she feared awaited her, 
Pepita quitted the hospital, and sought a refuge with a 
sister of her mother’s, who had a son called Antonio, a 7 
| 
Lucia; and although she was sdme ro older than him- ; 
self, had fallen in love with her. doni was perfect]: 
aware of the effect of his daughter’s charms, and instead 
of repressing, encouraged the attachment, allowing him- 
self to indulge ambitious hopes of a union betwixt the 
; oung people; and although to any other person such a 
| | 
| 
scarcely a matter of surprise that, weary with his day’s 
sport, he should be morc inclined ¢o indalgs in sly aap 
: prayers for the dead, chanted by the quavering voice of 
the family chaplain. At all events so it was; and on 
one of these occasions, so soundly did he sleep, that the 
whole congregation defiled out of the chapel without 
arousing him. Neither did any one miss him ; his father 
and mother a that he intended to remain at 
Tempesta to shoot, and Baldoni, at whose house he had 
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the door; but it was locked; and having called as loudly | about searching for the key, and the door to be opened 


as he could, without obtaining any response, he made uw 
his mind to the worst, and settled himself once more 4 
sleep, till the sacristan, coming to sweep out the chapel, 
should release him in the morning. 

He had, however, scarcely fallen into a state of forget- 
fulness, when he was once more aroused by a noise pro- 
ceeding from the altar; and turning his eyes in that direc- 
tion, he was surprised to perceive a man muffled in a cloak, 
with a lantern in his hand, who seemed suddenly to rise 
out of the earth. Amazed and alarmed, for the young 
man was without arms, he remained silently watching the 
stranger, who first stooped down, then blew out the lan- 
tern, and finally, with a stealthy step, crossed to the door 
of the chapel and went out, locking the door after him. 

Who could this be? and what could he be doing there? 
The face of the stranger was undistinguishable; but there 
was something in the air and gait that put him in mind 
of Baldoni. Now although Agostino was after a manner 
in love with Lucia—that is, in love with her as great lords 
are in love with maids of low degree—he was far from ad- 
miring Baldoni, whom he thought a gloomy, forbidding 
man, and whose designs on himself he had penetrated ; 
and it was therefore less difficult for him to conceive some 
evil purpose on the part of the ex-steward, than to imagine 
what that purpose could be. In vain he puzzled his brain 
to discover it; and morning finding him quite unsatisfied, 
he resolved that the matter should not rest there; and as, 
in order to facilitate his further investigations, it was 
necessary to be silent with respect to what had occurred, 
after examining the spot where the man had emerged, and 
finding nothing to explain his appearance, he climbed 
up to one of the windows, opened it, and letting himself 
carefully down on the outside, made his way back to 
the castle long before his father and mother were out of 
their beds. 

On the following night, unseen by anybody, the young 
count ired, well armed, to the chapel, to which, as 
the family had a private key, he had no difficulty in 
obtaining access. There, in concealment, he remained 
till dawn, without seeing anything of the mysterious 
stranger. For three successive nights he met with no 
better success, by which time he not onl to be 
extremely tired of his stone pillow, but he began 
actually to doubt whether he had seen what he imagined 
he had, or whether the whole had not been a vivid dream. 
For several ensuing nights, therefore, he slept quietly in 
his bed ; but as soon as he was thoroughly refreshed, his 
spirit of adventure returned, and his curiosity urged him to 
make one more attempt. It had been on a Saturday night 
that he had seen the stranger; a fortnight had now elapsed, 
and it was Saturday again; and with a strong presenti- 
ment of success, he started once more for the chapel, and 
having locked himself in, took up his position in an ob- 
scure corner near the high altar; and, sure enough, shortly 
after the clock struck twelve he heard a key a in 
the chapel door, and presently he saw the same indivi- 
dual enter, with a lantern in one hand and a basket in 
the other. He walked straight up to the altar, near to 
where ino crouched, concealed by a pillar; and then 
placing his lantern and basket on the steps, he stooped 
down under the table, and took something which A 
tino concluded was a key, since he immediately - 
wards opened a door in the pillar adjoining that behind 
which the young man was concealed, and entering the 
aperture, shut it after him, and disappeared. In about 
half an hour he returned, with the ket still on his 
arm, locked the door, replaced the key, blew out his lan- 
tern, and left the dep as before. Agostino not only 
now.felt himself secure of penetrating the mystery, but 
he was also satisfied that the man was no other than Bal- 
doni ; and for the first time a recollection of the family 


tradition regarding the secret chamber, and the treasures | d 


it was supposed to contain, recurred to his mind. Bal- 
doni had no doubt discovered it, and was helping himself 
to its valuable contents. It was a grand thing at eighteen 
to have found out this; and it would be still grander to 
complete the en Himself; and this he resolved to 
do. So he waited tifl the morning dawned, and then set 


with it: but neither could he find, nor even the smallest 
trace of thems What was to be done? Ge to Baldoni, 
tell him what he had seen, and insist on a confession ? 
But how force him to it? He was a dark, silent, resolute 
man, and might prefer dying, and taking the secret with 
him to the grave. On the whole, Agostino thought a 
better plan would be to wait till the next Saturday, then 
lace himself in ambush, and just at the moment that 
doni had the door in the pillar, and was enter- 
ing the aperture, to place a pistol at his head, and stop 
him; and to this scheme he adhered. 

Accordingly, when the night came, he was at his post 
betimes. At the accustomed hour the chapel door opened, 
and, as usual, Baldoni advanced to the altar, stooped 
down, and then, turning to the pillar, stretched out his 
arm to insert the key in the lock. It had been the inten- 
tion of Agostino not to stir till the door was open; but 
in his eagerness not to lose the opportunity, he moved 
too soon, and the instant he emerged from behind the 
pillar that concealed him, Baldoni, without pausing to 
see who the intruder was, drew a pistol from his bosom 
and fired ; whilst at the same moment the young count, 
perceiving the action, levelled the one he held in his 

d, and drew the trigger. The two reports were simul- 
taneous, and both the combatants fell. On the ao 
morning, when the sacristan entered the chapel, he foun 
Baldoni and the young count both apparently dead on 
the floor; beside them lay their weapons, an empty bas- 
ket, and an extinguished Lenten. News was immediately 
sent to the uis, who soon arrived with a physician. 
What could be the meaning of so extraordinary an inci- 
dent nobody could guess. Why they should have been 
in the chapel at all, and still more why they should have 
shot each other, was altogether inexplicable. Lucia de- 
clared that she had no idea that her father was anywhere 
but in his bed ; and that as for the young count, he had 
not been at their house for a fortnight or more. In spite 
of this, the conclusion to which everybody inclined was, 
that Baldoni had quarrelled with the count in conse- 
quence of his attentions to his daughter, and that, for 
some incomprehensible reason, they had met there to dis- 
cuss the question. 

In the meantime, whilst everybody was guessing and 
wondering, the physician decl that Baldoni was dead, 
but that Agostino, though wounded, was not dangerously 
hurt, and was suffering chiefly from loss of blood; and 
due remedies being applied, he was ere long restored to 
consciousness; but as - was exceedingly weak, talking 
was forbidden, and all inquiries as to the meaning of this 
strange event were deferred till he was stronger. 

In the meanwhile there was nobody more perplexed 
about this affair than Lucia herself. Whatever the 
world might think, she felt assured that there had been 
no quarrel betwixt Agostino and her father about her; 
and a thousand circumstances recurred to her that had at 
various times induced her to believe that there was some 
strange mystery connected with that chapel. In the first 


place, she was well aware that double the pes | of - 
as 


provisions they consumed were weckly provided, an 
regularly carried out of the house, to be given to the 


poor, as her father had told her; but who these poor were | 


she had never been able to ascertain, Then, as for lamp- 
oil, the quantity that was bought and disappeared was 
truly astonishing; added to which, she not only was 
aware of her father’s having at different times purchased 
coarse clothing which he never wore, but since her mother’s 
death he had also desired her to procure complete suits 
of female attire, and even baby-linen of the same ordinary 
description, which she had done and delivered to him, 
but which vanished in the same mysterious manner. 
Many slight observations of her own had connected these 
isap ces with the chapel; and she never went into 
it without casting her eyes around in the hope of discover- 
ing some clue to the m ; and finally, finding none, 
she concluded that some political offenders or state cri- 
minals, whom her father dovavk, were concealed in the 


, probably with the i of the - 
quis) and this last opinion was strengthened by her 


quis; and 
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knowl of the sums of money her father expend 
aoe he drew his funds she did not know. 
| There was not only the amount lavished on Een, 
oil, and so forth; but she knew that he had ly pur- 
chased an estate, although the transaction had been con- 
ducted with great secrecy. 

On one occasion, too, when her father had been ill, and 
confined to his bed for some days, she remarked that he 
was suffering great anxiety of mind, and he was even 
once on the point of disclosing a secret of importance to 
her. He had gone so far as to swear her to secrecy, and 
had commenced his instructions, which were to the effect 
that she should fill a basket with provisions and a jar 
with oil; but there his communications stopped, and he 
said he would wait to see how he should be on the fol- 
lowing day. On following day he was better; and 
his health continuing to amend, she heard no more of the 
matter, whilst an attempt she once made to renew the 
conyersation was too eminently unsuccessful to admit of 
her repeating it. 

Reviewing all these circumstances, Lucia, who was a 
well-disposed girl, felt extremely uneasy, That these 
provisions and clothes were for some concealed fugitive 
she could scarcely doubt. In those days, too, and in 
that part of the world, such hidings were by no means 
uncommon. Supposing such to be the case, the supply of 
their necessities must now fail: she trembled to think what 
might be the consequences. Yet whom to apply to she did 
not know. She would have selected Agostino; but in the 
first place, he was ill; and in the second, she naturally 
concluded that the quarrel, if such there had been, must 
have been connected with this secret. 

Thus perplexed, her first step after her father was in- 
terred was to send for the sacristan and question him: 
if there were a | en above ground in the chapel, he 
must know it. However, he assured her there were not; 
but he admitted that he had his own suspicions about 
the, 1 too. He was not altogether ignorant of Bal- 
doni’s visits, though the latter had made it worth his while 
to be silent; and how he had obtained the key with which 
he entered he could not tell. The sacristan confessed 
that he believed somebody was concealed in a vault beneath 
the building, but the entrance to it he had never been 
able to discover. 

* They will be starved,’ exclaimed Lucia, ‘if we cannot 
find it!’ And terrified at this possibility, she resolved 
to take the curate of the village into her confidence. 
He, apprehensive of incurring too much responsibility, lost 
no time in applying to the marquis’s confessor for advice. 
Now it happened, on the day before this visit of the 
curate’s to the castle, that Agostino, being considerably 
recovered, and able to speak without inconvenience, had 
described the circumstances which had led to his 
being wounded, concluding his narrative with a request 
that no attempt should be made to penetrate the secret 
passage till he was well enough to accompany the ex- 


plorers. 

The intelligence brought by the curate, however, altered 
the case: there was not a moment to be lost: Agostino 
had no great difficulty in indicating the situation of the 
door, but where was the k Baldoni had certainly 
had it in his hand when the ball struck him; and as he 
had not been able to move from the spot, the chances 
were, that it might be found near the pillar, and with 
that hope the two priests and the marquis started for 
Tempesta. On inquiring for the key, the sacristan said 
he had picked up a 1 one of a singular construction 
on the floor of the chapel a day or two before, and not 
knowing to whom it a he had left it on the 
window sill; and there they found it. 


The directions they had received from Agostino enabled | j 


them, after some seeking, to discern a small round hole 
in the pillar, into which the key fitted, and immediately 
a panel slided back, and discovered a flight of . 
which, having provided themselves with lights, they de- 
scended, till they reached a door which was locked; they 
were about to send for instruments to break it o when, 
observing a hole like that in the pillar, they Tbethought 
themselves of trying the same key: the experiment suc- 


ed, | ceeded; and a second door bei 


|or light, and had alread 


being opened in a similar 
manner, they found themselves in a kind of chamber 
about twenty feet square. It contained a bed and several 
articles of domestic use; whilst three individuals, huddled 
together, with haggard features and sunken eyes, sat 
crouching on the floor in the dark. These were Pepita, 
her husband Antonio, and a child born to them in their 
dismal captivity! 

The poor prisoners were so reduced from want of food, 
and their senses so dulled by their long confinement, 
that at first they could hardiy comprehend that relief 
had reached them. They had been two days without food 
quietly resigned themselves 
to the death which they believed awaited them. They 
were immediately conducted above ground, where every 
kindness and attention was shown them. It was re- 
marked that the woman was much less blunted and 
stupified than the man, the influence of her maternal 
affections having operated favourably by supplying her 
with a constant source of interest. 

As soon as they were in a state to be interrogated, 
Pepita, having just communicated what she had seen on 
the day of the earthquake, proceeded to mention the order 
she had received to join the uis at Rome; and how, 
under the guidance of Baldoni, they had started on their 
journey, with a vettura provided by him. They tra- 
velled at a slow rate along the sea-shore, and had not 
been more than an hour on the road when a wheel came 
off, and they were invited to descend, and take shelter in 
a sort of grotto or hermitage close upon the shore, whilst 
the driver went to fetch somebody to ir the carriage. 
‘Here we waited some time,’ continued Pepita; ‘and as 
we had started in the evening, paw soon came on, 4 
after partaking of some supper, Antonio getting un 
the driver’s absence, went out to seek him; whilst I, feeli 
excessively drowsy, stretched myself on the floor to rest. 
How long I slept I do not know; but when I awoke, I 
found myself in a place I did not ise, with Antonio 
lying on the floor beside me fast asleep. There was a 
lamp burning on a small table, a bed in one corner, and 
the basket of provisions and wine with which Baldoni 
had furnished us’for the journey, standing close tome. I 
tried to wake my husband, but could not; and being still 
overcome with drowsiness, I turned round and went to 
sleep again. The next time I awoke it was he that had 
aroused me. 

Pepita,” said he, “where are wet What has hap- 


“ 
pened 
*T do not know,” answered I. “ We can’t be at Rome; 
uite confused, and I did 


can we?” For my head was 
not remember anything had occurred since we 
much perplexed too, 


left home. 

* My husband’s memory was 
and it was some time before I recollected how I had 
to sleep in the old hermitage, and before he was to 
describe to me what had happened to him. 

“ After we had eaten some cold meat, and drank some 
wine out of our basket,” said he, “I remember going out 
to look for Baldoni, but I could not find him; and a 
strange feeling coming over me, as if I were intoxicated, 
I returned to the grotto, where I saw you lying asleep on 
the floor. I believe the wine I had drunk given me 
a relish for more, for I remember opening the basket, and 
applying again to the bottle. I must have drank a great 
deal, I am afraid, for after this, I cannot clearly recall 
what happened; only I think the Signor Baldoni came 
and said he was sorry for the accident, and that he would 
take us to a better place to pass the night; but which way 
he took me I am sure I cannot tell ; but I suppose in the 
morning we shall learn where we are, and pursue our 


4, so too,’ continued Pepita ; ‘and it was not 
till many hours had elapsed that yf suspicion of foul 
play entered my mind; and when it did, I did not dare 
int my thought to Antonio, till at length he himself 
to be uneasy. Not that he had an Log Be =e of 
doni; but many ane eee of travellers being be- 
trayed into the hands of banditti by the vetturinos had 
reached us, and he was afraid we had fallen into some 


—- | 


| 
XUM 
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such ambush. As for my own ions, I confess I 
was afraid to avow them; for if _— well-founded, 
comprehended that our case was desperate ; for Bald 
must either intend to take our lives, or keep us in perpe- 
tual captivity, in order to insure his own ° 

* We had no means of computing time, but we fancied 
about twenty-four hours had a since we awoke 
from our heavy sleep, when we first heard the sound of an 
opening door and approaching footsteps. By this time 
our lamp had gone out, and we were in the dark; but our 
visitor a lantern, and I saw that my fears were 
verified—it was Baldoni. He brought us provisions and 
oil; but when we asked him where we were, and wherefore 
imprisoned, he refused to tell us. All he would answer 
was, that he was acting under authority, and that we 
should shortly be released. In this story he always per- 
sisted ; and sometimes he gave us reason to believe that 
our freedom was at hand. He said we were to go by sea, 
and not to return to Italy under pain of death. I be- 
lieve it was this constant hope of libert: 
alive through all these tedious years. 
for food or clothing, nor did we suffer much from cold. 
Neither did any incident vary our sad life, except that 
once Baldoni exceeded the usual period of his absence by 
about twenty-four hours, which alarmed us very much, 
and himself too, I believe; for after that, he always 
brought us a larger quantity of provisions in case of any 


accidental impediment to his coming; and it is to this | pas 


precaution we owe it that we are now alive.’ 

The history of the melancholy six years passed in this 
cruel imprisonment was com in these few words; 
and as Baldoni himself was gone, no further particulars 
could be collected. These vaults were the secret refuge 
known traditionally in the family, to which Baldoni had 
found the clue in the casket. The amount of treasure 


danger 
this Baldoni had 
entrances or exits: one under the castle; one in the old 
hermitage mans and the third, as we have 


seen, in the chapel. 
There was reason to believe that the wine the 
unfortunate had drunk was drugged; and it 


evident, from a variety of circumstances, that 

wretched man had intended to send them away by 
sea, after alarming them to such a degree as to deter 
them from ever attempting to return; but the difficulty 
of arranging the removal, and his personal apprehensions, 
delayed the fulfilment of his intentions till he was 
himself cut off in the blossom of his sins; an event which 
would have insured the death of the poor — but 
for the singular train of accidents to their 


It is needless to say that the sufferers were well taken 
eare of for the rest of their lives; whilst Lucia, who was 
guiltless of her father’s crimes, was, at the request of 
Agostino, ly married, and sent to reside with her 
husband to 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
WHAT BECOMES OF DISCHARGED PRISONERS ? 


No one believes that imprisonment in the usual way 

reform; and the question, therefore, is highly 
nteresting, ‘ What becomes of discharged prisoners?” 
They leave the jail without money, and without charac- 
ter, and are turned loose upon the world to seek a sub- 
sistence as they can. Their former haunts are the 
only places open to them, and their former associates 
the only human beings who do not turn away from 
them in terror or contempt. What resource have they ? 
Is it possible for them to change their evil habits, and 
become good members of society? It is not possible. 
Crime is their destiny. Society has punished them for 
their transgression of its laws ; its dignity is vindicated, 
its outraged virtue $ having deprived 
them, by the stigma it attached to their character, 


of any possible alternative, it dismisses them to their 

ving punished its depredatio’ imprisonment, it 
gravely unlocks the door, and turns it out—with teeth, 
appetite, and instinct as sharp as ever—into the sheep- 
walk! 


If the liberated prisoner is caught again, he is of 
course punished for his offences as before? Not as be- 
fore. He receives a heavier punishment, because this is 
the second time ; because he has yielded to an uncontrol- 
lable fate ; because he has done what he could hardly by 
possibility avoid doing. The magistrate examines the 
record, discovers a former conviction, and is indignant 
at the depravity which took no warning, but on the 
contrary, after a wholesome chastisement, gave itself 
up anew to crime, ‘The poor wretch is awe-struck by 
the dignity of virtue, and is too much abashed to offer 
even the poor excuse, ‘ But I was hungry—I had not 
one would give me work—what could 


In Manchester, we are told in the Daily News, it is 
the custom of the criminal class to celebrate the libera- 
tion of a comrade by a day of carousal. They wait at 
the door of the prison, carry him off in triumph, and 
thus guard against any extraordinary circumstance, 
any exception to the general rule, which might occur to 
save him. But of late years, it seems, an opposition 
; an influence of an opposite’ Rihd is lying 
in wait, and now and then a brand is plaekéd from the 
burning. This opposing force, it may be: thought, is 
the respectable class of Manchester, who ‘have thus 
arrayed themselves against the criminal class. Alas! 
no. The good angel is a solitary individual—a humble 
workman in a foundry, who obeys the Divine impulse 
without knowing why ; and without a theory or a plan, 
neutralises alike the destinies of the law and the allure- 
ments of the law-breakers. 

This individual is Thomas Wright, an old man of 
threescore-and-ten, and the father of nineteen chil- 
dren. The following account is given by the paper we 
have mentioned of the way in which his attention was 
first attracted to the prison world :—‘ There was a man 
of a sailor-like appearance who had got work at the 
foundry as a labourer ; he was a steady and industrious 
workman, and had obtained the favourable notice of 
Mr Wright. One day the employer came and asked 
if he (Wright) was aware that they had a returned 
transport in the place? He had learned that the sailor 
was such. Mr Wright desired to be allowed to speak 
with the man, and ascertain the fact. Permission was 
given; and during the day he took a casual op - 
nity, not to excite the suspicions of the other wor 
of saying to the man, “‘ My friend, where you work 
last?” “I’ve been abroad,” was the ly. The man 
was notaliar. After some conversation, he confessed, 
with tears in his eyes, that he had been a convict. He 
said he was desirous of not falling into ill courses, and 
kept his secret, to avoid being refused work if he told 
the truth. Wright was convinced that in the future 
he would act honestly, and repairing to their common 
employer, begged, as a personal favour, that the man 
might not be disc’ He even offered to become 
bound for his conduct. This was ten years ago; 
and the prejudice against persons who had ever broken 
the law was more intense than it is now. There were 
objections ; and other had to be consulted in 
so delicate a matter. Great numbers of men were em- 
ployed in the foundry; and should the matter come to 
their knowledge, it would have the appearance to them 
of encouraging crime. was on the day of paying 
bee! for the week. Before night, however, Wright 

the satisfaction to obtain a promise that, upon his 
responsibility, the convict should be kept. The follow- 
ing day Wright went to look after his protégé—he was 
gone. On inquiring, he found he had been paid off and 
discharged the vious night. It was a mistake. 


The first orders for his dismissal had not been counter- 
gone he was. Mr Wright at once sent off 


manded, and 
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& messenger to the man’s lodging to bring him back to | cwt., but he can obtain it as low as fourteen shillings 
the foundry. He returned only to say the man had | —a fact which is tolerably significant of itself. Per- 


left his lodgings at five o’clock in the morning, with a 
bundle containing all his property under his arm.’ In 
short, notwithstanding every effort of this benevolent 
Ss poor convict was never more 


This incident made Mr Wright think as well as feel. 
The case was only a solitary one. He had been attract- 
ed to the man by the mere circumstance of their pass- 
ing a portion of the day at the same work; but were 
there not hundreds of other cases, of equal exigence, 
which had as strong a claim upon his sympathy? He 
went to the New Bailey, and conversed with the pri- 
soners, ing with them his only day of rest—Sunday. 
The jealousy with which the authorities at first viewed 
his proceedings was gradually changed into approba- 
tion; and at length, when a prisoner was about to be 
discharged, he was asked if he could find the man a 
situation. He did so. ‘This was the commencement 
of his ministry of love. In ten years from that time he 
has succeeded in rescuing upwards of three hundred 
persons from the career of crime. Many of these cases 
are very peculiar; very few, indeed, have relapsed into 
crime. He has constantly five or six on his list, for 
whom he is looking out for work. Very frequently 
he persuades the former employer to give the erring 
another trial. Sometimes he becomes guarantee for 
their honesty and good conduct; for a poor man, in 
considerable sums—L.20 to L.60. In only one instance 
has a bond so given been forfeited, and that was a very 
peculiar case. The large majority keep their places 
with credit to themselves and to their noble benefactor. 
Most of them—for Mr Wright never loses sight of a 
man he has once befriended, through his own neglect— 
attend church or Sunday-school, aihere to their tempe- 
rance ges, and live honest and 
And this is the work of one unaided, poor, unin- 
fluential old man! What, indeed, might he not do 
were he gifted with the fortune and the social position 
of a Howard?’ 

There are probably very few Mr Wrights in Man- 
chester or anywhere else; but there are hundreds of 
individuals in every large town in the empire who 
would cheerfully subscribe a small sum each to aid in 
the institution of a society for doing on a large scale 
what Mr Wright does with the limited means and 
power of an individual. This, we presume to think, 
would be the noblest of all charities. It would not, 
like some other public charities, including the work- 
house, rob men of their social rights, and withdraw 
them from their social duties. It would restore to 
them the one by leading them back to the other; it 
would turn felons into citizens; and, in fine, it would 
save the country the expense of one or more new con- 
victions and new imprisonments for every man rescued. 
Do not let us be told of impossibility, or even difficulty, 
in the face of the fact, that in ten years three hundred 
felons have been saved from a continuance in a life of 
villany by a poor workman in a foundry! 


FURTHER PROGRESS OF ADULTERATION. 

We have at various times referred to the processes 
which articles of general consumption are adulterated ; 
and we drew the attention of our readers lately to one 
—mirabile dictu!—of a beneficial nature rather than 
otherwise. This was the mixture of coffee with chicory, 
which, in proper proportions, improves the taste of the 
beverage, while it lowers slightly the price at which 
the article can be sold. We were not then aware, how- 
ever, that chicory is itself the subject of large adulte- 
rations ; and that, when advising the addition of two 
ounces of the powder to fourteen ounces of coffee, we 
could offer no security that our docile readers would 
not be thus indulging in a preparation of carrots, pars- 
nips, and other vegetables, or oldyworm-eaten ships’ 
biscuits, highly roasted and ground! 

The best is sold to the retailer at 45s. per 


table lives. 


haps the cunning’ purchaser, however, may buy his 
chicory in nibs; but that is of no avail, for the nibs are 
plentifully mixed with a kind of bread very highly 
baked, and broken into pieces of the proper size. That 
our information on this subject is correct we have no 
doubt, from the result of an experiment we recollect 
making ourselves in London some years ago. We tried, 
the admixture of chicory first in small proportions, and 
then gradually to the extent of a fourth part; but all in 
vain. The desired taste would not come, or anything 
like it ; and we were at length obliged to have recourse 
again to a grocer who had acquired the reputation of 
selling French coffee, and who took care no doubt to 
supply himself with the genuine adulteration. 

The only article the trade sells at a ‘ prodigious sacri- 
fice’ is sugar; and on this they make no scruple of sub- 
mitting to a loss of 5s., 7s., or even 10s. per cwt. The 
custom, no doubt, commenced when sugar was dear, 
and brought in inadequate quantities into the market. 
Some speculative grocer, to tempt and secure his tea 
and coffee customers, submitted to a loss on the condi- 
ment requisite for these beverages; and this stratagem 
being of course imitated by his rivals, became a custom 
of the trade. But this cheap sugar was not cheap 
enough ; and some ee re dealers sought ‘in the 
lowest deep a lower still.” They intermixed with it 
potato sugar and sago flour, and so produced an article 
which they announced with great truth as being able 
to ‘defy competition.’ The public, however, must share 
the blame with the grocers. They will not take 
the trouble of calculating what the fair remunerating 

ice of an article should be, which they can easily do 

yy adding the duty to the publicly-known price in 
bond, and allowing a reasonable profit. They demand 
what is cheap; and they pursue cheapness from shop 
to shop till they obtain adulteration. In this country 
of shopkeepers there is no demand that does not meet 
with an almost immediate supply. Do you desire cheap’ 
tea? How can that be obtained with a duty of 2s. 
per lb.? Very easily. The used leaves can be collected 
in large quantities, and even after deducting the ex- 
pense of manipulation, can be sold te you—since you 
must absolutely have it so—at 3 Ib. Cheap co’ 
we have already said, is a mixture of the ground berry 
with chicory, culinary vegetables, and ships’ biscuits ; 
but sometimes burnt treacle or sugar is added, which 
confers upon the beverage a strong and peculiar taste.- 

But perhaps you want cheap cocoa? Why not? A 
good dash among the powdered beans of baked flour, 
common starch, sago flour, or a dozen other things of 
the sort, properly coloured with red ochre, will give 
you at once what you want. Is the desideratum chea; 
pepper? This is easily manufactured of rice, Sasesh 
meal, and an article (a mys to us) called African 
Powder. Cheap soda is simply Scotch and English 
soda intermixed. Must you have cheap fruit? In 
that case the obliging dealer will purchase for a trifle 
damaged raisins and currants, and give himself the 
trouble to have them well sodden in treacle and water. 
This will make them new fruit, and you will hug your- 


by | self upon your bargain. 


But if the man sells cheap raisins in the natural state, 
is it not an imposition in him to charge dear for pre- 
serves? Your indignation recalls him to his duty ; and 
since in buying marmalade you will not pay for the 
rind of Seville oranges, he this to you in the can- 
died state, and gives you the pulp for your marmalade, 
intermixed with apples, turnips, carrots, and other 
wholesome, but not very expensive matters. 

Cheap soap you readily obtain, but suffer, we fear, 
some disappointment in its use. The adulteration 
here is merely water, mixed with it during the manu- 
facture. It is sold to you at a most conscientious price, 
and of course before it has had time to dry. Cheap 
butter is produced at your demand by the admixture 
of flour and water— pea flour with salt butter, and 
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wheaten flour with fresh butter; the proportions being 
one-third butter, one-third flour, and one-third water. 

Many of the above-mentioned articles are not, and 
could not be, sold to the retailer by the wholesale houses 
at as low a price as he charges to the public. The dif- 
ference is in the adulteration; and we repeat, the public 
is as much in fault as the dishonest dealer. They will 
not give the fair dealer even the price which he himself 
has paid, and he is compelled either to cheat them or 
‘decline business.’ But is it not lamentable to think 
that this system of fraud pervades a considerable por- 
tion of the retail trade of this great country, celebrated 
throughout the world for the integrity of her mer- 
chants? Who are the men who perform such juggle- 
ries? Are they the grave and sober citizens we see 
behind their counters, or passing, genteelly dressed, 
along the streets, or sitting, with reverent air, in their 
pew at church, or deciding upon far lighter crimes than 
their own in the jury-box? The imagination is con- 
founded by such questions, We are ready to think that 
there must be a mistake somewhere ; but the stubborn 
fact remains confronting us, that there are adultera- 
tions, and hundreds more than we have mentioned, and 
that there must, therefore, be hands to effect them, and 
retailers to sell with a guilty knowledge even apart 
from the manipulators themselves. 

Such facts as we have stated throw an odium—in 
many cases, we believe, undeserved—upon those houses 
which profess to sell cheaply for the consideration of 
ready money. Would it not be worth the while of one 
of these houses to publish from time to time a list of 
wholesale prices (including the duty separately speci- 
fied) and retail prices, thus showing the amount of 
profit they charge? Many higher businesses make no 
secret of their per-centages, and why should they hesi- 
tate—more especially since they are well aware that it 
is oply a secret as regards them, because the public 
will Qot take the trouble of making the calculation for 
themselves? If this were done by a house of established 
character, whose profits were really fair and reasonable, 
it would convince the public of the stupidity and cri- 
minality of their incessant outcry for cheapness, and it 
would sink the dishonest traders into the scorn and 
infamy they deserve. 


MR SMEE ON ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. 


Tue philosophy of the present day is characterised by 
the desire to investigate causes er than to speculate 
on py apn takes precedence over subjective re- 
search ; and the | og inquirer asks to be informed not 
only of what is , but how? To talk of gravitation 
now-a-days is hardly safe; people want some more defi- 
nite term: they would like to have an image, so to 
of the abstract idea. Hence the multifarious attempts 
to explain and clear up the abstruse and undefined in 
— or moral science. 
ers of the Journal can hardly be ignorant of the 
fact, that for some time past it has considered that 
the life-principle manifests itself by an electric or voltaic 
—_ In No. 57 (1845),* we published an account of 
fessor Matteucci’s researches on the subject, in which, 
although the phenomena examined were clearly referrible 
to voltaic action, yet the complete arrangement of the 
animal battery was not satisfactorily made out. But 
according to a work now before us, the title of which 
ap below,+ there need no longer be a doubt upon this 
point. Mr Smee not only confirms the conclusions of 
prior investigators, he farther, and endeavours to 
account for mental as well as physical phenomena. ‘ The 
physiological matter,’ he observes, ‘ required two lines of 
investigation: the one having reference to the ultimate 
structure of organic beings; other to the actions tak- 


* See also Journal, No. 167, ‘ Remarkable Electric Agencies.’ 
+ Elements of Electro-Biology, or the Voltaic Mechanism of 


Man of the Nervous System 
and of 


3; of Electro-Pathology, especially 
Electro-Therapeutics. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S. London; 


1849. 


ing place in them.... By the electro-voltaic test, the 
mechanism of nervous actions has been determined. ... 
Whilst, however, electricity appears to me to be an im- 
rtant agent for the cure of disease, the cases in which 
it is especially valuable are comparatively few; and I 
myself regard the treatment upon general electro-thera- 
peutic laws as more valuable than the immediate action 
of electricity itself.’ Thus much premised, it becomes 
necessary to describe the battery: the author states that 
*acentral parenchyma,* a peripheral parenchyma, con- 
nected together, and each supplied with bright arterial 
blood, are n to life. It follows that bleedin 
causes death; that the supply of imperfect blood, su 
as carbonaceous blood, is insufficient to life. Moreover, 
a destruction of the central parenchyma, by injuring 
the brain, or of the peripheral, by destroying the body, 
instantly prevents the manifestations of the functions 
of animal life.... Now a central apparatus, supplied 
with a liar fluid, a peripheral apparatus dated i 
supplied, the whole connected together to form one uni- 
versal total, is the apparatus desired; and such an appa- 
ratus we have in a double voltaic battery. If we abstract 
the proper exciting fluid from either end, or substitute 
any other fluid, or destroy the structure either at one end 
or the other, or divide the —— portions or wires, 
the effects proper to the apparatus will not be manifested, 
and the battery will be destroyed.’ ‘ 

That animal membranes and fluids may take the place 
of metallic plates, wires, and acids, is apparent ffom an 
experiment suggested by Liebig: a pile was constructed, 
‘consisting of disks of pasteboard moistened with blood, 
of muscular substance (flesh), and of brain. This arrange- 
ment caused a very powerful deflection of the needle of 
the galvanometer, indicating a current in the direction 
of the blood to the muscle.’ On this Mr Smee observes : 
‘In the muscles we have a nitrogenised material which is 
acid; in the blood we have a nitrogenised material which 
is alkaline; and the connecting part or nervous fibres are 
neutral. . . . The periphery or body, therefore, consists of 
the muscular substance, forming one pole; the cutaneous 
tissues the opposite; the serous fluid, which lubricates the 
parts, being the electrolyte. The whole forms a voltaic 
battery, which I shall hereafter consider in minute detail 
as the Battery. 

‘From the peripheral battery two series of connecting 
media proceed—the first, the muscular nerves, or nerves 
supplied to the flesh; the second, the nerves distributed 
to the cutaneous textures. If we examine the nerve-fibres 
in recently-killed animals, we find that they consist of 
fine tubes containing a fluid, and lined with a peculiar 
species of fat, which may be obtained, from their prolon- 
gation into the brain, in large quantities, when the part 
is soaked in alcohol for a long period. In this structure 


we have all the conditions n to insulation — 


ecessary 
speak, | namely, a fine membranous tube lined with fat on its 


inner side, and containing a fluid in the centre; and such 
a structure, as far as electrical properties are concerned, 
would be analogous to a glass tube containing —_ 

* If we follow the course of the nerves, we find that 
they are —— to the brain, and end in the gray 
matter, where they again come in contact with a large 
quantity of blood-vessels. As the two series of nerves 
are not immediately connected in the brain, it follows, 
according to the laws of voltaic action, that another bat- 
tery exists there, which may be termed the central bat- 
tery.... For the integrity of the circuit, it is essential 
that the peripheral and central batteries be perfect ; that 
their connection be maintained; and that a proper excit- 
ing fluid, or bright arterial blood, be distributed to each 


Such is Mr Smee’s view of the living battery: we come 
next to his detail of the mode of action. For this he pro- 
poses the term Electro-Aisthenics, or a study of the 
various organs of sensation; and these again are com- 
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growing parts of plants.—Ep. 
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prised under a new terminology: Opsaisthenics, of sight ; 
Ousaisthenics, of hearing; Gumaisthenics, of taste; 
Rinaisthenics, of smell ; Caenaisthenics, of touch; and 
last, a sixth sense, Somaisthenics, or bodily feeling. 
Blood and nerve being present in a normal condition, 
the integrity of the various actions is assured. The eye, 
for example, is stimulated by light, leading to the in 
ence of a photo-voltaic current. By means of various 
chemical solutions, the author establishes the fact arti- 
ficially. ‘ Upon exposing,’ he writes, ‘ the apparatus to 
intense light, the galvanometer was instantly deflected, 
showing that the light had set in motion a voltaic cur- 
rent, which I propose to call a photo-voltaic circuit.’ 
The eye itself is tested by thrusting a needle through the 
choroid coat, and another into a neighbouring muscle, 
and passing the animal experimented on suddenly from 
darkness into light, when, if carefully conducted, a 
slight deflection of the galvanometer is the result. With 
the retina and blood of the choroid coat for the posi- 
tive pole of the organ of vision, we find the iris and 
muscles of the eyeball and eyelids proposed for the 
negative. The phenomena of hearing are accounted for 
in a somewhat similar way; the poles being the audi- 
tory nerve and adjacent muscles. The specific action 
can only be determined by showing that sound effects 
a voltaic current; and then how various are its modifi- 
cations! ‘The range of sounds appreciated by the human 
ear consists of about 124 octaves, and perhaps extends 
to the 32d of a note in those endowed with most perfect 
hearing. From this it follows that the human ear can 
distinguish about 3200 sounds; and therefore it would 
require 3200 poles for that purpose.’ With respect to 
the organ of taste, Mr Smee assumes the gustatory nerve 
as the positive pole; and states that ‘we may make a 
voltaic battery in which the circuit shall be determined 
by savours, in very different methods. For instance, if 
we place a little t of iron, with two platina poles, 
in a V-shaped tube, and then drop a little infusion of 
meat into one side, a voltaic circuit will” instantly be 

roduced,’ Next in order comes the sense of smell: and 

ere the author supposes that odorous substances deter- 
mine a voltaic current, by ‘facilitating the reduction of 
the highly-oxygenated blood;’ and that the olfactory 
nerves constitute the 
then proceeds to establish a sense of feeling, Caenaisthe- 
nics, as distinct from Somaisthenics, or bodily feeling. 
The former, he says, ‘is that feeling by which we derive 
certain impressions from without, and is never in our 
understandings confounded with a bodily feeling, or that 
sense by which we estimate the changes taking place 
within our own frame.’ Thus Caenaisthenics may be ex- 
cited by heat or cold, or by mechanical or other pressure; 
and it is possible to imitate this effect by varieties of 
voltaic apparatus. But it would appear that, in experi- 
menting on the living body, muscular power must be 
exerted before the galvanometer marks any trace of a 
current, as will be understood from Mr Smee’s statement. 
The subject under test was a ‘ black rabbit, into the mas- 
seter of which,’ he observes, ‘I introduced one sewing 
needle, whilst the second was placed in the subcutaneous 
cellular tissue. After leaving them for a few minutes, so 
that they might be in the same state, they were connected 
with the galvanometer without sensible deflection of the 
needle. a few moments, the animal, not liking its 
treatment, made an attempt to bite my finger, and the 
deflection of the galvanometer instantly showed the me- 
chanism of volition. I then gave the creature a piece of 
wood to bite, upon which it used all its power of mastica- 
tion; and by catching the oscillation of the needle, a very 
powerful current was exhibited.’ 

We have thus, as clearly as the subject would well 
admit of, traced an outline of the author’s peripheral 
pm we now come to the details concerning the 
cen battery. The author maps out the brain into 
different regions, separated by commissures: to the first, 
which repeats the impressions conveyed by the sensor, or 
aisthenic nerves, he assigns the term Phreno-Aisthenics : 
the second, or that by which combined impressions are 
retained, is Syndramics: third, the seeing of numerous 


itive pole of the battery. He | be 


objects, or hearing of numerous sounds, conveys but one 
idea of sight or audition ; the term for this mechanism 
is Aisthenic-Noemics: fourth, Syndramic-Noemics, for 
the ideas derived from combined senses: fifth, Pneuma- 
Noemics, for the notion of infinity: and lastly, to quote 
the author’s own words, ‘ we have to consider from whence 
the impulse is sent for the brain to cause action: a study 
which may be conveniently followed under the term of 
Noemic-Dynamics.... The details are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to comprehend in all their minutie; and yet I 
trust, by — gradually from the simple to the com- 
plex, the leading features of this wonderful and intricate 
apparatus will be developed; and though the exemplifi- 
cation of the structure of a single brain would occupy 
many acres, I can exhibit — of the mode of act- 
ing in the several departments by ordinary voltaic com- 
binations, 

* The requisites of action, blood and nerve, are found 
in sufficient abundance in the central battery or brain, 
as that o' is literally nothing but fibres and blood- 
vessels. The nervous fibres are so numerous, that no 
estimation could be given of the myriads of which the 
brain is composed; in fact the whole of the white matter 
of the brain is composed of nerve tubes.’ 

We believe it was Coleridge who once met a meta- 
physical serving-maid at a tavern in Germany, and was 
surprised by hearing her express her belief that every 
thought, idea, or impression received generated in the brain, 
remained there ever afte each one stored up in a 
minute cell, and that good or bad memory would consist 
in the greater or lesser power of reopening these cells and 
making use of their contents. If science be competent 
to determine the "point, she was not far from the truth. 
Mr Smee states: ‘When a man receives an impression, 
it is not evanescent, passing immediately away, but it is 
retained in the system to regulate future actions. Now, 
in voltaic constructions, it is not difficult to produce an 
action which shall influence future motions, and thus 
exhibit the effects of memory. 

* If we take two iron wires, and place them in a solu- 
tion of nto-cyanide of potassium, and direct a voltaic 
current through them, silver would be reduced at that 
wire constituting the negative pole. The two wires would 
ever sin different electric relations to each 
other; one would be positive, the other negative; and 
thus the effects of memory would be shown, and future 
actions regulated.’ 

As the nerve fibres all terminate in the matter of 
the brain, these terminations are taken to besthe negative 
= In this way the entire body is ted in the 

rain, which organ again is supposed to be double, and 
yet so constituted, that two impressions made at different 
parts of the body convey but one idea tothe mind. Under 
the head of Syndramics the author shows that the large 
size of the brain, with its multiplicity of fibres and vesi- 
cles, is necessary for the tion of the endless variety 
of impressions made upon that organ. When it is re- 
membered that twenty-four changes can be rung on only 
four bells, we may form some conception of the myriads 
of changes to be effected in the 2000 or 3000 elements 
from each organ of sense. Mr Smee considers that the 
brain ‘ probably contains room for all the most impor- 
tant, when packed and arranged with the absolute per- 
fection manifested in all the operations of nature.’ 

Without following each step of the investigation, we 
may state that each portion of the brain, as enumerated 
above, is severally treated of in a somewhat similar pro- 
cess of reasoning. A few of the conclusions at which the 
author arrives will serve to show the mode by which he 
builds up his theory. ‘The faculty of desiring,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘resolves itself into a tendency to act, and is ma- 
nifested when the central batteries are in a condition of 
excitement. Desire is to mental operations similar in all 
respects to tension in electric arrangements. When the 
desire is gratified, it ceases for a time. This phenomenon 
is similar to an exhausted battery in which arrangements 
exist for replenishing the exciting fluid; as in this case, 
after a time, the battery would again become active, and 
exhibit tension.’ 
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in—‘ I might dilate largely upon the mechanism 
by which sew and pain may be regulated; but it 
will be sufficient to give a single illustration of the most 
simple method in which, in the voltaic circuit, a strong 
impression might stop action. If a very minute piece of 


metal be placed in a glass of fluid as a positive pole, and | day-dream. 


« large current be through it, the metal would 
instantly be dissolved, and the circuit could not be com- 
pleted by that road. What is true of solid poles is true 
of liquid poles, or intervening fluid; and where repair is 
constantly necessary, as we know it is in the brain, a 
strong impression would more than equal the ordinary 
supply, and thus action, through that combination, would 
be stopped. The effect upon the brain by a painful im- 
pression appears to amount to more than mere exhaustion, 
as the part seems d permanently, and the action 
through that road does not again readily take place.’ 

Next in order we come to Electro-Psychology or ‘ pro- 
perties of the mind, deduced from the voltaic structure 
of the brain.’ This portion of the subject involves many 
important considerations and metaphysical speculations. 
Mr Smee finds a process for every faculty, even up to the 
idea of immortality. ‘We know,’ he says, ‘from the 

organisation of our bodies, that we are immortal ; 
that God exists ; that there is virtue and vice ; a heaven 
and a hell. Man, in every age, in every climate, is com- 
pelled, by his very organisation, to believe these first 
inciples. . . . Electro-noemics,’ he also explains, ‘ should 
be the basis of jurisprudence. It shows that crime and 
in should be associated together at the same time, 
ee a stronger result would attend punishment in- 
flicted the moment the crime was about to commence. 
Such a course is suitable for the lowest intellects, or 
persons of the lowest mental capacity. When, however, 
good principles could be effectively instilled, they would 
control every action, and prove far more useful. 

* Electro-noemics also show that to produce a strong 
effect in future actions, a strong impression must be’ left 
on the brain. From this cause punishment should be 
inflicted upon a man in a healthy, vigorous condition, 
and neither ill-fed nor debased in energy; otherwise the 
impression would be transient or evanescent, and would 
not deter the party from the commission of future crime. 
Electro -noemics also indicate that slight and propor- 
tionate punishment invariably following crime, would 
have more effect than severer punishment, with less 
chance of its infliction.’ 

From the foregoing summary of Mr Smee’s book, it 
appears to contain matter interesting to other classes of 
readers as well as electricians and physiologists ; but we 
believe that the time is distant when legislators or philan- 
thropists will discuss questions of social economy or po- 
litics in an oney tees. ope point of view. Still, we are 
willing to accept the work as another contribution towards 
an inquiry that has long engaged the attention of philo- 
sophers 7 ideings, the science of life, is a subject of perma- 
nent interest; and if a writer do no more mae! apt 
discussion, he may do that which will eventually elicit 
truth. 

We here close our notice of Mr Smee’s book with an 
enumeration of its further contents—points of the inves- 
tigation into which we have not thought it necessary to 
enter. They are—Electro-bio-Dynamics, or the forces pro- 
duced in the living body; Bio-Electrolysis, or the 
taking place in the human body; Electro-Biology of Cells, 
or the relation of electricity to growth, nutrition, and 
ees and last, Electro-Therapeutics and Patho- 
ogy. 


PARTING OF THE HINDOO BRIDE AND HER 
MOTHER. 


[Hinpvoo girls are generally married at the of five 
or six years, and remain under the roof till 
they are eleven or twelve, when they are taken away by 
their wedded lord. The sussoorie, or mother-in-law, is 
held in universal detestation by the young Hindoo wife ; 
for these women have generally great influence over 

i and misuse 


| their sons, are jealous of their 


their power, their ignorance making them unfeeling and 
tyrannical. As the uneducated Hindoo female has few 
resources, so her love of external adornment is greater 
perhaps than is generally ascribed to the fair sex, and 
jewels and silken sheen constitute her most cherished 
She dyes her feet with alkah, extracted 
from the Brazil wood, a lovely red. Cotton is steeped 
in this, and dried in the sun in thin patches like lint, 
and about the size of a dessert plate; in which state it 
is kept in the bazaars for the toilet of the Hindoo, 
whose delicate little feet, after being pared and scraped 
with a pumicestone by a professional female barber, 
are very tastefully painted with the cotton. The Hindoo 
females have generally fine long glossy hair, which is 
neatly plaited at the back of the head into a knot; the 
front hair is parted 4 la Madona; and the toilet is not 
complete without a stripe of sindoor, a red powder, 
where the hair parts on the forehead; and a ticca, or 
ornament of tinsel, or talc and gold-leaf—sometimes 
characteristic of caste. The rich have handsome orna- 
ments of gold or silver, which are fixed to the fore- 
head, and set off very much a fine Hindoo face, peeping 
out from under a white transparent veil. Tenderness 
for her offspring is the characteristic of the heathen 
mother: she lives for her children, and parting with 
them is almost death. 

The bunnia-bhow, or surroff’s daughter, also called 
bhow-cottah-cow—(‘ Speak, daughter-in-law ; speak !”)— 
from its saying these words in a mournful manner chiefly 
during the lovely moonlight nights of the East, is, in 
its own climate, as interesting a bird as our ‘ visitant of 
spring.’ The bunnia-bhow is of the Oriole tribe; and 
its yellow plumage, varied with sky-blue and white, is 
greatly admired. The Europeans sometimes style this 
lovely creature ‘the mango bird,’ as it makes its appear- 
ance when that fruit is in perfection. 

The Asiatic connects no romantic feelings with the 
turtle-dove , on the contrary, from the following con- 
versation, it will be seen how our favourite in all tender 
matters is looked upon; she, too, is metamorphosed 
into a wicked penitent, doomed to proclaim her own 
sins, and to wander through ages to come over the 
wide world.] 


THE HINDOO MOTHER AND HER DAUGHTER CHANDIKA. 


Mother. My dear Chandika, you look very dull to- 
day, and your fingers are very slow. See, I have finished 
for you the wreath of bokool blossoms I began; and 
there is your string, and the little stick to string the 
flowers with. Look how pretty these champas will be 
in your black hair: they are like gold! 

Chandika, Oh, mother, I can do nothing! Must I not 
soon leave you? That odious emissary from my hus- 
band’s house, is he not to be here this afternoon with a 
doolie? And then, my own mother, I shall be under a 
sussoorie! 

Mother. Dear Chandika, every Hindoo girl is dis- 
graced if she has not a husband and a home to go to. 
You must look to your lord, Rajhissur, for protection. 
I saw him, and I am not deceiving you; he is kind, 
young, and handsome; and your mother-in-law is not 
such a firebrand as you suppose. 

Chandika. I don’t know: I hear all the young wives 
who come to our tank for water at noon, and every 
one is louder than another in invectives against her 
sussoorie. Oh I wish never to leave you! 

Mother. Come, let me see your feet. Has the 
tanie painted them neatly with alkah? And are 
flowers nicely done on your insteps? 

Chandika. Oh dear, yes: she is the handiest ie 
in this village. See, my hair is all oiled and plaited, 
and I have gummed on my ticca, and tied on the 
at Som so there remains little else to do to my 
0 

Mother. Come, then, now, and put on new 
red saree of rustling flax: it has cost 4 
is one of the best. Your bracelets ( ) and arm- 
lets (Lazonbands) are all pane albus, ant peur 
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is Rajhissur’s most valuable gift: the pearls in it are of 
a fine lustre, and the garnets are sparkling. 

Chandika. But my eyes are heavy, and my spirits 
are dull. Last night, although I did not disturb you, 
I went under the niem-tree; and there, as the moon 
shone brightly, I listened to the beautiful bunnia-bhow 
reiterating her sad notes. Was she not once an odious 
mother-in-law ? And did she not cruelly knock her son’s 
wife on the head for leaving an assigned task un- 
finished? The soul of the sussoorie should have been 

ut into an owl instead of the yellow bunnia-bhow. 

ell, I fell asleep at last, and at sunrise I was awakened 
by the cooing of the turtle-dove. Oh, it kept wailing, 
* Bow outtoo, poora poora!’ —(‘ Rise, daughter-in-law; 
the measure is full—is full!’) She, too, was a cruel 
wretch, and killed her young 4ow for not pounding and 

ing a certain measure of rice fast enough; and for 
that crime she has been transformed into a dove, and 
can never forget her wicked deed. Oh these odious 
mothers-in-law ! 

Mother. Come, dear Chandika, my fair one; come, 
forget all this: I shall come and see you at the Door- 

j How well you look in all your new things! 

our skin is as clear and beautiful as the fresh peel of 
an onion just drawn out from between its flakes!* But 
there, behold, there comes your father, and the old 
Brahmin agent with him. Cover your face, and do not 
cry; I must go and cast myself at the thagoor’s feet. 
Let us embrace, my own Chandika; my only child, I 
must.away. [She prostrates herself at the Brahmin’s feet. 

Brahmin. Good woman, arise. Where is yourdaughter? 
The sewahreet waits, and we must reach Burdwan to- 
rola bring out the young wife. J am answerable 


Mother. Just as you please, maharaj. nie is 
brought out, covered and veiled, and placed silently 
and sadly in the litter. The mother is left gazing, 
until the then her 
grief breaks out in loud cries and li 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS 

ARE as numerous as ever, and nothing gives us so much 
pain as the continual rejection of papers in prose and 
verse, written with an apparently earnest wish to suc- 
ceed; and though not exactly up to the mark, yet occa- 
sionally manifesting no small amount of taste and 
ability. An editor, however, must have no compassion. 
He stands himself before a critical tribunal, and re- 
quires to act with scrupulous indifference in rejecting 
what seems unsuitable. At the same time, we are of 
course anxious to help on aspirants for literary honours, 
and a word of counsel and kindness to the deserving 
is not wanting where it can be of service. 

Correspondents, however, who favour us with hints 
on miscellaneous topics, are perhaps still more nume- 
rous than those who send us papers for consideration. 
Sometimes these communications are of an amusing 
kind. They reveal what seems to be the ruling passion 
of the writer, and go pretty far to give one a notion 
that society abounds in people each mad on one idea; 
and all thinking everybody else crotchetty and un- 
sound but themselves. 

The following candid announcement, enclosed to us 
under cover, will be received with much satisfaction by 
the world :— 

‘The hour is come, but where is the Man? He is 
ready when he is wanted! Fourteen years have I 
waited and watched the progress of events, since I first 
received the impression that on me depended the rege- 
neration of my country. Mihi omnis spes in memet sita. 


+ Procession or cavalcade. 


[All my hopes are centered in myself.]—Oxiver (not 
Cromwell).’ 

A correspondent, who writes from Birmingham, sug- 
gests our giving our opinion on a matter of great deli- 


cacy and importance :— 
‘ GENTLEMEN—You would very much oblige a great 
many of your readers if you please give them 


your opinion on Marriage in your Journal. 
generally speaking, more happiness a@ married or | 
single state? Do you think that men who do not marry 
till they are thirty-five or forty years of age, would be 
happier if they did not marry at all?’ 

Answer—Let all bachelors marry as soon as possible ; 
the older they are, the more expeditious they should 
be.—Not a bad picture of matrimonial felicity is pre- 
sented in the following lines from a poem, ‘Hours of 
Solitude,’ just handed to us by the author, who tells 
us he was lately a private soldier :— 


* Behold the hardy tiller of the soil, 
The humble peasant, born to daily toil, 
With what delight, when sinks the setting sun, 
He hies him homeward, all his labour done. 
How joys to know, attending his return, 
The board is spread, the blazing fagots burn ; 
But sweeter still his gentle wife will om 
His weary footstep at the garden ga’ 
He thinks how she, through life’s oy ‘dreary hours, 
Has strewed his path with love’s unfading flowers ; 
He thinks, though providence to him denied 
The glittering splendour of the sons of pride, 
He is not poor, for thus, his own to prove, 
The unequalled treasures of a virtuous love, 
Is greater wealth, and purer rapture brings 
Than all the glory, all the pomp of kings. 
Such are his thoughts, as ’neath the rising ray 
Of the pale moon he slow pugsues his way. 
‘Well knows his wife th’ accustomed step, before 
The latch is raised, or opes the cottage door. 
He enters ! see, her eye, for ever bright, 
Now instant kindles with a clearer light ; 
And oh ! how soon, before its smiling ray, 
Fade all the cares and labours of the day. 
Soon as their prattling babes to rest retire, 
They sit discoursing by the cheerful fire; 
In converse sweet, cach kindred feeling share, 
Illume the moments, and forget their care! 
* ~ * 

Oh! prize that worth, and bless indulgent Heaven, 
‘Whose bounteous hand a kindred heart has given, 
Life’ 's rough and dubious paths with thee to share, 

thy , and divide thy care! 
There isa pA a that words can ne’er reveal, 
Known but to those who all its pleasures feel, 
When some dear being sheds a lustre bright 
Around our home, and fills it with delight. 
When friends are near, we feel with lessened force 
The little cares that cloud our daily course. 
This shalt thou own when, partner of by ho = 
Thou lead’st the maiden to thy peaceful dome 
And loved, and loving, prove, in every hour, 
The calm pure pleasures of affection’s power ; 
True joys, indeed, which shun the noisy haunts 
Where riot reigns, and dissipation flaunts. 
Nor deign to smile amid the thoughtless 
Gay folly draws in flowery bands along.’ 

One who signs himself a ‘Constant Reader’ is con- 
cerned on a subject eminently deserving the attention 
of the social economist and the theologian :— : 

* GENTLEMEN—I think you would confer a great bene- 
fit on the male portion of the community if, in your able 
Journal, you would advocate the ancient custom of wear- 
ing the beard and moustache. I think it can scarcely be 
consonant with the design of Providence that we should 
addict ourselves to the practice of shaving; for if the 
beard was not intended to be worn, why does it grow? 
Shaving, therefore, is surely irreligious, and a violation 
of the’conscience. I would suggest that there should 
be an Anti-Shaving Association, which, if properly 
begun, would soon get plenty adherents. Pardon the 
liberty of drawing your attention to this far from un- 
important subject.’ 


Is there, 


| | 
| | 
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The above sagacious proposition would scarcely please 
the razor and strop-making interests ; which are, by the 
way, very active and stirring interests indeed. Some 
months ago, we received a specimen of G. Saunders’s 
(of New York) Razor-Strop, certainly an advanced 
species of its class, seeing that it is a four-sided article, 
having a hone on one side, and leathern strops of 
graduated smoothness on the remaining three. More 
lately, there was submitted for our approval a droll- 
looking razor called the ‘ Plantagenet Patent.’ What 
the Plantagenets had to do with the affair is beyond 
our comprehension, as we rather believe shaving was 
not fashionable in their day. However, that is not the 
point. What invited notice was the principle of the 
instrument, which gives the power of shaving without 
the possibility of cutting the skin. This desirable end 
is achieved by fixing on the side of the blade a guard 
resembling a metal comb, the teeth of which project a 
little beyond the edge. By holding the instrument at 
the right slope, shaving is at once effected; but if held 
at a wrong angle, the teeth of the comb rest on the 
face, bearing off the edge of the razor, and the chance 
of cutting is thus effectually prevented. This razor is 

_ Teally a very clever thing, and will be of great use on 
shipboard, or for people with unsteady hands; indeed 
there is nothing now to prevent any one shaving him- 
self in the dark, or in a railway carriage going at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. What next? 

Of all the strange presents sent to us editorially, the 
most strange was that of a trap to place on the mouths 
of drains, in order to prevent the escape of bad smells! 
Fortunately, we had no reason to call this patent engine 
into operation, and are therefore unable to speak of its 
merits. The authorities of Gwydyr House would be 
competent to pronounce on the subject ex cathedra. 

In this category of Om arearay we may place one 
who subscribes himself a ‘ Hosier in the Midland Coun- 
ties.’ This tradesman begins by complimenting us on 
a late article, which hinted, in the most remote way 
possible, at the fashion among ladies of wearing inordi- 
nately long petticoats ; ‘a fashion,’ proceeds the hosier, 
‘ that has rendered our business almost good for nothing. 
Formerly, ladies bought, according to their circum- 
stances, elegant stockings, both silk and cotton. 
Hundreds of men were employed in weaving, and women 
in embroidering. Even servants and country girls prided 
themselves on a nice clean pair of good stockings, and 
a pair of neat shoes. What could look so beautiful as 
a handsome ankle and foot in a white stocking and 
black shoe, either crossing the street on a bad day, or 
tripping along the floor of a ball-room? I am sorry to 
say you never see anything of the kind now. I might 
as well shut shop. Ladies are contented to wear 
sixpenny and ninepenny hose, and none of any account 
above two shillings. the streets they go dragging 
along with ugly dirty boots; and in a ball-room you 
cannot tell whether they wear any stockings at all: 
the dresses are so long, that the room is in perpetual 
dust; and the gentlemen, in dancing, treading upon 
and tearing their clothes, and apologising. I could 
weep for the hundreds it has thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the trade which it has ruined. The gen- 
tlemen, also, should never go into even a dining-room 
where there are ladies, much less a ball-room, with 
boots; for let them be ever so thin, they are boots 
still. A pair of nice black trousers, and either black 
or some choice (not vulgar) fancy silk stockings, with 
a pair of neat shoes, either tied with a bow of ribbon or 
a would make a man look like a gentleman if 
he was really not so; and then the comfort and venti- 
lation he would have when dancing! Pray, gentlemen, 
take the few hints I have hastily set down, and publish, 
ere long, a good article on the abomination of boots and 
long petticoats.’ 


A late article, ‘ Hoodless, the Horse-Swimmer,’ has 
called forth several from which we 
select the two following :— 

*“ Hoodless, the Horse-Swimmer” is the heading you 
gave to an interesting anecdote in “ Chambers’s Journal ;” 
you will be pleased to know that an occurrence similar 
to that narrated took place at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Many years since, a ship was lost during one of the 
tremendous gales that visit the “stormy Cape.” The 
crew and passengers were in imminent danger of perish- 
ing, when a farmer dashed into the surge with his horse. 
The brave adventurer reached the ship, and returned 
in safety with one or more of the mariners clinging to 
his steed. in he perilled life with the same fortu- 
nate result. A third and a fourth time did he risk him- 
self in the waves, on each occasion saving one or two, 
till eight altogether were rescued. On the fifth attempt 
he was less fortunate. Whether from fatigue, or the 
violence of the surge, he lost his seat. His horse re- 
turned to the shore riderless! The gallant farmer 
perished. A monument, I believe, marks the spot, and 
recalls an incident honourable to humanity.’ 

Tue Lire Boat.—‘ It was about the year 1783 that a 
ship ran upon the hard sand at the mouth of the Tyne. 

sea was running high, and no boat dared venture 
out to the relief of the crew, who, taking to the rigging, 
were distinctly seen by observers on shore. For seve- 
ral days the storm continued unabated, and the poor 
wretches were seen morning after morning still clinging 
to their only remaining hope. At last, from sheer ex- 
haustion, they dropped one after another into a watery 
grave. The people on shore watched them even to the 
last: he also fell, and no one was left. 

‘ How different is the state of things at the present 
day! Let us fancy ourselves-standing on some rising 
ground at the mouth of the same river Tyne: a violent 
storm from the north-east lashes the sea into a fury; a 
ship is observed making for the harbour; perhaps a 
signal of distress may be flying from the mast. How 
many anxious eyes are watching her from both sides of 
the river, as she rolls and plunges in the boiling waters! 
She takes the bar, when suddenly, from some cause or 
other, her course is altered (maybe she has unshipped her 
rudder), and she runs direct upon the hard sand, where 
every sea that strikes her washes the deck, and sends 
the snowy spray far above the mast-head. 

‘ Now is the hour of peril; the life-boat is manned ; 
she sweeps along with incredible speed ; no clockwork 
can be more regular than the steady stroke of her 
double-manned oars. She dashes into the breakers, at 
one time looking as if she would throw a somerset, at 
another lost to the eye in the trough of the sea: she 
reaches the wreck, takes out the crew, and returns. As 
she comes near home, the crowd upon the beach follow 
her, cheering as they go; the crew is landed in safety ; 
three hearty cheers are given, and that is all. 

‘For those unacquainted with nautical affairs, it may 
be necessary to say, that before the invention of the 
life-boat no boat was found that could live in a heavy 
sea: all boats of ordinary construction being liable to 
turn bottom up, and remain so. From the shape 
and make of the life-boat, there is no chance of such a 
thing: being made high at stem and stern, she resem- 
bles, when viewed in profile, nothing so much as a 
crescent with the horns up ost. Beneath the gun- 
wale is a broad layer of cork for the sake of greater 
buoyancy ; and she is provided with air-boxes, &c. for 
the same purpose. It is customary to lash or tie the 
rowers to the thwarts or seats, which is sufficient to 
give one an idea of the danger of the undertaking.’ 

The following letter, written by a person in the 
country to her friend, a lady in Edinburgh, was lately 
put into our hands, and for itself :— 

* Dear Mary—I heard a circumstance to-day, which 
gave me so much pleasure, that I cannot forbear men- 
tioning it. Some time ago an English gentleman, 
Mr ——, was travelling in a railway-carriage, and to 
amuse himself he had two or three of Messrs 


‘ 
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Cc ) tions. An article.in one of these 

his attention : it was showing the great neces~- 
for Life Assurance. Soon after, when his tenants 
wére all dining with him, and paying their rents, he 
read the article aloud to them, and recommended to 
them to insure their lives without delay, as it would be 
a good thing for their families after their death. His 
land-steward was so struck with what he heard, that he 
insured his life directly. This man, I am told, is now 
dying, and has the greatest satisfaction in knowing 
that he leaves wherewith to bring up his family. He 
is a Scotsman, and feels a strong desire that his boys 
should be educated; for if he had not got education 
himself, he would still have been a Roxburghshire 
ploughman. Well, as I understand, his sons are to be 
sent to Scotland to their schooling in a plain way; and 
this could not possibly have been done but for the life 
assurance. The poor man is said to be quite happy 
that he acted on the advice given him. I daresay Mr 
Chambers will be glad to hear of this instance of good 
being done by one of his articles.’ 

Novelty is the order of the day. The ‘ Proprietors 
of Hall’s Wisbeach Sewing Cotton’ have become pub- 
lishers of a tiny periodical called ‘The Olive Branch, 
a Journal for the Work Table,’ which they distribute 
gratis along with their reels. When literature is thus 
made an associate of threads and needles, one would 
think it cannot help going off. As a specimen of the 
Wisbeach sewing-cotton age we present the fol- 
lowing from the number for March :— 

‘Mock Drapery Avctions.—There are few more 
profitable employments, to persons roguishly disposed, 
than buying a quantity of inferior drapery, generally 
the clearance of old stocks, and then travelling through 
the country to sell them. Mock auctions are a very 
favourite mode adopted, and are usually announced by 
some specious advertisement of “ wreck,” “contraband 
seizures,” or other equally imposing terms. Candle- 
light, which obscures so many imperfections, is fre- 
quently employed at these sales. To avoid the impo- 
sitions practised on such occasions, we would recom- 
mend those who are disposed to purchase to make a 
visit by daylight, as they would ordinarily do with the 
draper, and before purchasing, look carefully at the 
class of goods offered for sale. There is also an effi- 
cacious mode of ascertaining the value of piece goods. 
Ask some respectable draper for a few patterns, which 
he will generally furnish with pleasure, and compare 
them with those of the itinerant merchant. It is our 
belief that in almost every case the goods of the resident 
tradesman will be found much the cheaper of the two. 
The favourite plan of these systematic deceivers is, in 
the first instance, to offer something exceedingly cheap, 
and by that means decoy as large a company together 
as possible; their inferior commodities are then the 
more easily palmed upon the buyers. The active 
agency of a few allies purposely employed to secure the 
highest prices, for bond-fide sales, secures also the with- 
drawal of any articles the public are likely to obtain 
too cheap. It is to be remarked that the goods gene- 
rally sold consist of shawls, woollen cloths, and other 
expensive articles, the value of which it is difficult for 
the most experienced accurately to determine. In pur- 
chasing articles of fashion, our female friends generally 
desire to have the greatest novelties, and shawls are 
perhaps one of their most imfortant items. Now 
there is no way to form so sure an opinion on this sub- 
ject as to notice their condition. You will usually see 
the goods of these travelling auctioneers have been 
folded time after time, and the creases are so many, 
that you with difficulty discover those originally made 
by the manufacturer; hence, we should say, especially 
notice their condition. As to woollen cloths, when in 
their finished state, the face being raised, it requires 
much judgment to tell the fineness of the yarn of which 
= are made—and the whole value depends on this— 

the soundness of the wool. If there is one article 
more than another which requires to be purchased of a 


tradesman of character, it is woollen cloths, Any 
complaint would be sure to be attended to by him; an@ 
by advising the manufacturer, with sufficient proofs 
that the damages were occasioned by his mismanage- 
ment, any n compensation would be allowed. 
There are few, when buying, who would calculate on 
seeing their auctioneer friend again if uired, and 
fewer who would ever expect, if they fo’ him, any 
allowance for damages. 

‘We should be sorry, by these remarks, for any to | 
suppose that we do not wish them to buy at the 
cheapest market. Our only desire is, to point out the 
fallacy of supposing that persons depending for their 
livelihood on the precarious sales of a few days, at very 
indefinite intervals, and incurring travelling expenses, 
can compete with the regular tradesman. It must be 
remembered that the latter has a character to sustain, 
and that his constant attention is given to select those 
articles that are most in request by his circle of friends.’ 

We close for the present this word about our corres- 
pondents by submitting the following letter, just re- 
ceived, to the sagacity of the reader:— 

‘When you see the signature at the conclusion of 
this, you will probably recollect having received com- 
munications from me before. It is with deep interest 
that I see occasionally appearing in your numbers the 
earnest yearning for more light and truth. I find that 
the putting of pen to paper for the purpose of writing a 
concentrated article for publication—suitable for the 
public eye—does not draw—the effort will not yield. I 
require a leading-string : I acknowledge to myself to be 
guided by the spirit. Far removed from literary circles, 
I necessarily draw deeply from the original fountain of 
truth for those intellectual and spiritual pleasures, the 
former of which I confess I believe comparatively few 
of my fellow-beings would be able to afford me—that is, 
when the subjects nearest my heart, and of the highest 
character in truth, were to come under notice. Sub- 
jects of paramount consideration to the whole of the 
human race are not likely continually to give place to 
those of a more trivial, though of a — innocent 
and suitable character in their way. ithout any pre- 
tensions to deep learning, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, and which I consider likely to become an en- 
cumbrance rather than an aid in all that is truly valu- 
able in lore, I have seen much of life and business, and 
into the recesses of the human heart, if I may use the 
term ; indeed I have been led about and instructed in 
the arduous and painful career which thus far it has 

leased an all-wise Providence to carry me through. 
hen I commenced this, I was almost as ignorant of 
what the contents were likely to be as you were when 
you commenced reading, with the exception of a pre- 
vailing desire to open a vein by which I might commu- 
nicate with you. 

‘I was induced to make the attempt, as (being re- 
quested by a sister to write to her) on Saturday even- 
ing I wrote in a few minutes, without any effort, some- 
thing I have since thought might do for F ov Journal ; 
and yet, had I sat down to write for that purpose, I 
could not have done it at all. 

‘I find that with me my sentiments can only be com- 
municated easily and agreeably by letters or conversa- 
tion: the latter is preferable when attainable, and the 
parties are perfectly at ease, able to reciprocate, and 
each equally open to receive the impressions of truth in 
all its simplicity, copiousness, and power. I will endea- 
vour to call to mind the extract, which, with a few pre- 
liminary remarks, constituted the whole of my note. 

‘I believe that in any attempt to produce a formal 
article I cannot get on, because my thoughts are too big, 
too brief, and too concentrated; and though conscious 
that my spirit is pregnant of unutterable things, it finally 
says “ Peace, be still.” Who knows but that the sister 
out the following may 

in preparatory to your more 
accoucheurs. 


‘I find that I cannot renew the essay to my sister, 
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therefore I beg to refer you to her address for a note 

written on the 31st March 1849, from yours truly.’ 
This note would doubtless be worth perusal, but the 

world moves so rapidly, that we cannot wait for it. 


ALLIGATORS BOARDED AND LODGED. 

We made an excursion lately to what is called here the 
*Muggur Tank,’ a lake of alligators, which lies in a small 
and beautifully-situated grove of trees, surrounded by a 
range of low hills, about nine miles from Kurrachee. After 
having breakfasted, we proceeded to the spot where these 
hideous monsters are congregated. They are held sacred 
by the natives of the country, and are regularly fed by the 
contributions of devotees. The tank is more like an over- 
flown meadow than a lake, having deep channels inter- 
secting each other, and is literally alive with these huge 
*muggurs,’ some lying basking on the knolls and ridges, 
others floating on the surface of the deeper water. They 
are of all sizes, from a foot or two to twenty or twenty-five 
feet in length, and bulky in proportion. Having pure 
a kid, and cut it up on the banks, there was a universal 
opening of their capacious jaws, which they kept distended 
in expectation of having a piece of flesh pitched into them; 
they are too lazy and too well fed to make any further 
demonstration: the native keeper, who feeds them, then 
began calling to them, when they came one by one lazily 
along, and waddling on to the shore, each took what was 
given to him. The rapidity with which the poor kid 
vanished, head and heels, was truly surprising. They 
know the keeper quite well, and if any one should take up 
what is not thrown to him, the keeper makes him drop it 
by striking him on the snout with his stick. Their jaws 
are certainly dreadful clap-traps, and the crash they make 
when brought together is horrible, crushing the bones evea 
of the head of their prey like so much crust. It is pro- 
bable, setting aside motives of superstition, that the inha- 
bitants now find it necessary to feed these voracious 
monsters, for were the ‘supplies to be stopped,’ they 
would become dangerous neighbours. In fact they do at 
times pick up and devour a stray child left on the banks 
by accident or design. There are here three hot springs, 
one of which supplies the tank, and is of a temperature of 
about 96 degrees. The two others have a temperature as 
high as 180 degrees. The water issues from the rock as 
pure as crystal, and in t abundance. The females of 
the country repair to these springs after their confine- 
ment, to perform their ablutions, and to present their sa- 
crifices to the muggurs.’— Anglo-Indian paper. 

OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 

Our friends in America are awaking up to this ~) 
They are determined not only to have penny postage 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, but also across the Atlantic to 
the old world ; and all to be established by the United 
States. So the question will soon be, whether Uncle John 
Bull or Brother Jonathan shall carry letters across the 
Atlantic for a my a-piece. Jonathan can do this, and 
would do it, if the world should challenge him to do ‘ some- 
thing smart.’ But Uncle John ought to do it before an 
one else in the world. He owes it to the colonies whic 
he has planted all over the globe—to the millions of his 
children which he has sent out to live in the islands of all 
the oceans and seas far and near, and who want to write 
home every week. That is the ocean penny postage the 
world wants: not a penny postage across the Atlantic, 
from een to Boston, but a penny postage across all 
oceans and seas. Brother Jonathan is smart for his age 
undoubtedly, and would do a great thing for the world if 

ou should once ‘raise his dander’ in the right direction. 

t we fear his purse is not long enough, nor his ships 
numerous enough, to establish a universal ocean penny 

. This is Uncle John Bull’s mission, and we must 
all put him up to its fulfilment. All his children and 
grandchildren, nieces and nephews, at home and abroad, 
must tug at his skirts in their most winning way, and with 
filial faith and hope smiling in their eyes, meet him by the 
wayside, and fireside, poms all accessible moods and con- 
ditions, with this question—‘ Uncle John, when will you give 
us an ocean my poet ” Don’t be discouraged if he 
poh pohs at it at first, and buttons up his pockets, and 
talks about hard times, and all that. Keep at him stea- 
dily for a year in this way, and, like all other good-natured 

he will give in. ‘Then what a jubilee there will be 
tens of homes separated 


from each other by a thousand leagues or more of sea! 

Oh, Uncle John! the world would forgive you for all the 

unpleasant accidents you have occasioned in apportio’ 

so much of this globe to the members of your family, if 

pe but give to mankind an ocean penny postage.— 
urritt’s Christian Citizen. 


A FEW SHORT YEARS. 


A rew short years—and then 
What changes Time hath wrought! 
So strange they seem, we scarce can deem 
The world, our life, ourselves are aught 
But one long fitful dream. 
The clouds that fly 
Across the sky, 
Waves tossed upon the sea, 
Shadows that pass 
Before a glass, 
Our fitting emblems be. 


A few short years—and then 
Where are the hopes that shone 
When youth with flowers enwreathed the hours, 
And earth had but one music tone 
Of joy for us and ours? 
The rainbow’'s hues, 
The morning's dews, 
The blossoms of a day, 
The trembling sheen 
On water seen 
More stable are than they. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the ad'mant chain 
That passion wrought, and madly thought 
Nor time nor change could ever strain 
Till life's last strife was fought ? 
A rope of sand, 
A goss’mer band ; 
The filmy threads at e’en 
The spider weaves 
Amongst the leaves 
A firmer bond had been. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is Ambition’s pile, 

That rose so high against the sky, 
O’ershadowing all around the while, 
With its proud boast might vie? 
A shadow’s shade, 

A card-house made 

By children for their play : 
The air-blown bells 
That folly swells 

May vaunt a surer stay. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the mighty grief 
That wrung the heart with torture’s art, 
And made it feel that its relief 
Time’s hand could ne’er impart ? 
A storm that’s burst, 
And done its worst, 
Then left the heaven more clear ; 
A night-mare dread, 
With morning fled, 
These sorrows now appear. 


A few short years—and then 
What of our life remains, 
The smiles and tears of other years, 
Of passion’s joys, of sorrow’s pains, 
Ambition’s hopes and fears ? 
A faded dream 
To-day they seem 
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